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DEFENSE PRODUCTION ACT 
Progress Report—No. 21 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 1, 1952 


Coneress OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Jormst Commirree ON Derense Propucrion, 
Washington, D.C. 

The joint committee met, pursuant to notice, at 2 p. m., in room 301, 
Senate Office Building, Senator Burnet R. Maybank (chairman) pre- 
siding. 

Present: Senator Maybank, Representatives Brown (vice chair- 
man), Patman, and Gamble. 

The Cuarrman. The meeting will come to order. 

Mr. Fowler, I took the liberty of calling this meeting after talking 
with Congressman Brown, Congressman Patman, and Senator Ful- 
bright. I had talked to ‘you at quite some length in North Carolina, 
when you were good enough to come down there and tell me about 
what you thought was going to happen between now and next April, 
or next June, sort of off the record, and I told you whatever the public 
did not know, they should know. 

Mr. Putnam also suggested he would like to talk with me. I had 
been in North Carolina, because, as you know, I have not been well. 

We would like to know what you have in mind as to priorities, 
shortages that are catching up, those that still exist—anything you 
care to about the defense program. 

It is agreeable to the committee that you proceed in your own way. 
then we will get Mr. Putnam to proceed in his own way, or we may 
ask questions if the committee desires to do so. 


STATEMENT OF HENRY H. FOWLER, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF DE- 
FENSE MOBILIZATION, ACCOMPANIED BY ROGER PUTNAM, AD- 
MINISTRATOR, ECONOMIC STABILIZATION AGENCY; JAMES McI. 
HENDERSON, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF RENT STABILIZATION; AND 
RALPH §. TRIGG, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF DEFENSE 
MOBILIZATION 


Mr. Fowrer. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I will 
try to give you today a summary report on recent developments in 
defense production, and also more on the happenings on the stabiliza- 
tion front, with the assistance of Mr. Putnam here, because I have 
only become intimately and officially concerned with that phase of 
the defense mobilization program in the last few weeks. 

Before turning to the specific topics which the committee will be 
particularly interested in, I would like to make several general 
observations. 
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Timewise, we are about halfway through the original three-year 
program, which was conceived and developed in the fall of 1950 by 
the Banking and Currency Committees, and by legislative and execu- 
tive action. 

The foundations of this defense mobilization program, during those 
intervening months, have taken a very definite concrete form and 
shape, and seem to be well and truly laid. 

The pressing question for the future is, of course, in what particulars 
do these foundations of defense mobilization need to be enlarged, 
strengthened, and modified. 

I have a prepared statement which I will not read, but which I 
— be placed in the record. 

he CuarrMan. Without objection, it will be placed in the record at 
the end of your oral statement. 

Mr. Fow.er. I am going to try to spell out some of the particulars 
in which I think we must look ahead to round out various features of 
the program that the committee has been interested in from time to 
time, and has expressed concern about. 

One general thought I would like to leave before going to the specific 
matters is that our pride in what has been accomplished among the 
agencies in en is really overborne by some degree of deep concern 
that we not let our achievements, in licking some of these worse short- 
ages of materials and facilities, give us too early a false sense of 
security and complacency, for if these attitudes are permitted to 
develop, they could tend to retard the accomplishment of the scheduled 
military production. 

I would like to assure this committee at the outset here today, and 
through it the Congress, that it will be my purpose in the months that 
I continue in this office to maintain the momentum of mobilization 
and see to it that the machinery will be running in full gear when the 
Congress resumes in the next session when these very grave and 
important decisions about the future shape and size and make-up of the 
defense program will have to be made. 

Now, although some opportunities have been provided to meet with 
individual members of the committee during the summer, I do appre- 
ciate the opportunity to report formally to = here wer and I 
hope members of the committee will not consider it amiss if I express 
my appreciation for the advice and assistance and cooperation that I 
received as the Administrator of the National Production Authority, 
a post from which you know I have recently resigned. - 

n making this report af today, I will do so in my capacity as 
Director of the Office of Defense Mobilization as well as Defense 
duction Administrator, and I want to express at the outset that in 
handling this new post, it will be my firm intention to see to it that 
the Defense Production Act will be administered in accordance with 
the policies set forth in that act and in fullest consultation with the 
members and staff of the committee. 

As you know, through the summer we have continued the practice 
of submitting monthly reports from DPA and NPA to the staff of the 
committee, and I understand Mr. Putnam in his capacity as Economic 
Stabilization Administrator and the Office of Price Administration 
have also submitted these detailed monthly reports. 

I have also tried to set in motion some arrangement for close 
coordination and consideration in the months ahead of the very per- 
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plexing legislative and policy problems that this committee will be 
concerned with. 

I hope before I leave my > ove in Government, which you know by 
arrangement with the President is scheduled for December 31 of this 
year, I will be in a position to present to you some detailed suggestions 
and recommendations. 

The Cuarrman. In regard to December 31, of course you would not 
know, and it would not be fair for me to ask what you think the 
President might do. There will be a lapse in there of about 2 weeks. 

Mr. Fowrer. That is right. I would hope, Mr. Chairman, that 
after the election, whoever the victorious candidate may be—and Sec- 
retary Lovett has also expressed some views along this line—that early 
decisions can be made as to the successors in certain of these defense 
offices. 

The Cuarrman. I hope so, myself. Before the new administra- 
tion comes in, I hope somebody can be in here in December with some 
of you gentlemen to know where we will stand in January, regard- 
less of who may win. 

Mr. Fowter. I certainly hope we can make this transition more, 
as I have tried to put it, like a relay race in which the runner passes 
the baton to the next runner while in motion, rather than letting the 
whole thing grind to a halt while the next crew gets on. It will cer- 
tainly be my intention to lend every assistance to whoever is available, 
and I hope they will be available before that December 31 date. 

Now, coming to the summary of the general situation as we see it 
today, I am glad to be able to report to the committee that one of the 
firm objectives of the Congress, as stated in this original Defense Pro- 
duction Act has been substantially achieved. By that I mean we have 
come through the period of the worst and most serious shortages of 
materials and equipment with fundamentally & very sound civilian 
economy. 

In spite of the necessity of diverting very large quantities of these 
materials and facilities to a very rapidly accelerating military pro- 
duction, the expansion of our basic resources and facilities is enabling 
us to overcome these shortages fairly rapidly in most areas. 

While we were accomplishing this, the system of distribution of ma- 
terials and facilities continues to give the military and the atomic 
energy programs their requirements right down to the last pound, and 
we hope an equitable distribution of an ever-increasing remainder 
to the civilian economy until the supply-demand balance sheets come 
out favorable to the supply side. 

I am not going to recount to the committee the business indices that 
bear out the proposition that we do have a fairly sound economy, but I 
do cite the rate of failures of manufacturing and distributive en- 
terprises now as over the pre-Korean period, the very high levels of 
employment, and the very low levels of unemployment, I understand 
the lowest since World War IT, and the tone and volume of the civilian 
market, the consumer market for goods as evidences that the sectors 
of the economy that were subjected to some strain early last winter 
have not been permanently impaired. 

Now, this increase in materials, and the effecting of an orderly dis- 
tribution has cleared up a number of the problems that have plagued 
the eee and have certainly caused this committee concern last 
winter. 
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For example, the building trades are busy, even in the urban areas, 
where there is little defense construction, due to the initiation and 
resumption of a lot of commercial construction in areas like New York 
City and Baltimore during last spring and summer. 

he CuarrMan. They are not making building materials available 
there now ? 

Mr. Fow.er. Some of the structural steel is being delayed for a pe- 
riod of time, but not to such a degree to cause cessation of construction. 

The CHarmman. The reason I ask is that we had a meeting here with 
representatives of the building trades from New York and Senator 
Ives. I understood their problem had worked out from an employ- 
ment standpoint. Despite the strike that still holds / 

Mr. Fowter. That is right. I understand last week New York City, 
for example, was changed from a labor surplus area to a different 
grade which indicated a fairly good balance between employment 
and demand. 

There was a report the other day that brought back memories to me, 
I know it will to the committee, a report on the news ticker was that 
there was a labor shortage in Detroit, and I know if you will recall the 
bad times we had last winter when the automobile industry was down, 
that certainly is the turn of the coin. 

During the past quarter, on the small business side, Congressman 
Patman, we did not have to make any allotments out of the so-called 
smal] business hardship account. We were able in August to turn back 
the reserve materials that had been placed in that account for general 
distribution. 

Now, with these general comments about the over-all situation, I 
would like to turn to the specific topics that I know the committee is 
interested in. 

First, as to the steel strike and miiltary production, for anately, the 
outcome, the aftermath of the steel strike with its impact on both 
military and civilian economy, has not been nearly as severe as we had 
feared it would be. 

The principal problem of defense mobilization in the last quarter 
has been to try to manage this distribution of the newly resumed steel 
production, so as to minimize the impact of this loss of 18 million tons. 

Immediately following the resumption of industry-wide steel pro- 
duction, the committee will recall that the NPA announced a steel 
emergency distribution program, and we Se one overriding prin- 
ciple in that program, and that was that with the resumption of steel 
production, the orders on the books of the mills that were destined for 
military, atomic energy, and machine tool programs should be proc- 
essed and delivered on such a pattern as to get all of those backlog 
orders caught up by the end of November. 

Now, I will say to the committee that the industry offered the fullest 
cooperation in that regard, and their performance has really exceeded 
the requirements of the orders that were issued, because it is our infor- 
mation, on reports from them, that they have been able to get caught 
up on the backlog of orders on the books at the time work was resumed, 
by the end of this last month, with the exception of a very few forms 
and shapes which they will be caught up on by the end of November. 

Now, also in that connection, we have worked out an arrangement 
for a set-aside at each mill so that the total of the set-asides of the 
various mills for the various forms and shapes of steel will bring the 
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military, atomic energy, and machine tool programs completely back 
up to par as far as steel goes, by the end of this year. ‘They will have 
their full 1952 requirements, and they will be caught up on the backlog 
of orders by the end of November. 

Vice Chairman Brown. When do you think the civilians will have 
ull their requirements ¢ 

Mr. Fow er. I am going to come to that, because they naturally will 
not fare as well. They will be delayed in getting caught up on their 
backlog, and rebuilding their inventories as a result of the loss of this 
2 months of production, but what we have tried to do there, Congress- 
man Brown 

Representative GameLe. Do you know how long that will be, ap- 
proximately ¢ 

Mr. Fow.er. Yes, sir; we estimate we will be fairly well caught up 
by the end of the first quarter, or the second quarter allocations in— 
people will begin, Congressman Gamble, to build their inventories 
back after the first of the year, and ought to be back to somewhat their 
normal 45- to 60-day inventory pattern by the beginning or middle of 
the second quarter. 

On the civilian side, we decided in order to avoid any damage, severe 
damage to the civilian users that would take place if we canceled out 
allotments that had been made, we would keep those orders valid, and 
keep the allotments outstanding, so that they would have the assurance 
that with the delay that would be the natural consequence of the strike, 
they would have their place in line that they enjoyed prior to the 
strike, and I think that tended to create a confidence on the part of 
most of the users that they were not going to be pulled out of their 
place in line and put down at the end and have to start all over again. 

There seems to have been a very considerable effort to piece out in- 
ventories, to take advantage of vacation periods, to swap supplies of 
one type against another type, and the quantity of work interruptions 
that have occurred as a result of materials; lack of materials since the 
end of the strike has been surprisingly small. Indeed, it is much less 
than we had anticipated. 

One of the other contributing factors was a decision which really 
was based more on cooperation by steel users and the steel mills than 
it was on any ability on our part to enforce it, and that was the de- 
termination to reduce the inventory, permitted inventory levels, from 
a 45-day level to a 30-day level, which would have the effect of taking 
the new steel produced and channeling it to people who needed it for 
immediate production material use, rather than to build up heavy 
inventories. 

We have inaugurated a very vigorous enforcement program within 
the limitations of our personnel on that, but by — large the suc- 
cess of any such effort depends upon everybody playing ball together, 
and it has been some hardship for the user to hold his inventory levels 
down to 30 days. If he holds his down to 30 days, it means the other 
fellow gets some of his orders delivered quicker. 

Now, I would like to discuss the objective of the allocation pattern 
which Mr. Trigg is here to answer any detailed questions on, in our 
program for the fourth quarter, and the first quarter. Although the 
quantities of steel that are being produced are roughly equivalent to 
the usual levels of production, the new allotments that have been 
made are on a much reduced basis, because we are trying to eat up this 
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backlog of outstanding tickets. In other words, we are trying to get 
our currency back in balance, so that we will not have a continual 
carry-over in the indefinite future of an excessive amount of CMP 
allotments; and in response to Congressman Brown’s and Congress- 
man Gamble’s questions, we hope to be back into a balanced position 
as far as our books go on outstanding tickets as against mill capacity 
some time in the second quarter—early in the second quarter. 

The Crarman. When you get to the second quarter you are going 
to be caught up? 

Mr. Fowter. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. We had a lot of discussions here when Mr. Wilson 
and, I believe, you were present. Although we did not write it into 
the law, I understand some thought was going to be given to what 
should be done as to additional production in steel and other lines in a 
general study for the Nation’s good. In other words, we authorized 
accelerated amortization for these things, pursuant to certificates of 
necessity. Now, we understand the military takes about a third. Have 
you continued to make some study, as we agreed on in discussion, 
although it is not expressly set out in the law, so that the business 
people of America will not be faced with a depression, or something 
of that kind when the military requirements let down ? 

Mr. Fowter. Mr. Chairman, Secretary of Commerce Charles Saw- 
ver has undertaken such a study in consultation with a committee of 

usinessmen and business economists throughout the country, and 
working also with the CED. We are cooperating fully with that 
study. 

The Cuarrman. It was up to Secretary Sawyer to do it. We talked 
with him in the discussions here, but after all you were the ones who 
gave the certificates of necessity to enlarge all these plants. 

Mr. Fow.er. Exactly; and we have given him the information, 
because through the NPA, which is a part of the ——— of Com- 
merce, he naturally has full access to the personnel and information 
to get the picture of the quantities and the types of these materials 
that will be available some time in the latter part of next year, barring 
a sharp change in circumstances, and he is trying to analyze, as the 
Department did right near the close of World War IT, what the new 
markets would be for this increased capacity that would become avail- 
able. 

Now, in that conneetion I think I should point this out, that the 
level of military use will not sharply diminish. As a matter of fact, 
it will probably maintain itself throughout 1953 and 1954. What will 
happen is 

i ie CuatrmMan. Increased production will lessen the percentage 
that the military takes. 

Mr. Fow ter. That is correct; and provide the new supplies for the 
civilian market. 

Representative Parman. I would like to ask a question. What do 
you estimate the steel production for 1952 will be, Mr. Fowler? 

Mr. Fowter. Well, the steel production for the year, Congressman 
Patman, will be a very surprisingly low figure, I think somewhere 
around 95 million tons, because of the impact of the steel strike. Other- 
wise, it would have been around 112 or 113 million tons. 

Representative Parman. And what is your estimate for 1953? 
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Mr. Fow.er. By the end of 1953, our estimate is that it will be at 
about 123 million tons. That is ingot tons. Now, in product tons, 
which is the translation of the ingots into the product, it will be a 
different figure, but the figure to keep in mind is the ingot figure, and 
our estimate of the ability of the steel industry to produce by the end 
of 1953 will be at a rate of 123 million tons. The total produced in 
1953 will, of course, be responsive to market demand, and a lot of the 
production that is not available, a lot of the capacity that is not avail- 
able early in the year will come in, but closing out the year 1953, the 
industry should be in a position to operate at the rate of about 123 
million tons a year. 

Representative GamsBie. You have some mills going into operation 
in 1953? 

Mr. Fow.er. Yes, sir; quite a few. 

Representative Gameie. Are any coming in between now and the 
end of the year / 

Mr. Fow ter. I do not know exactly those tonnages. Some of those 
construction projects have been delayed as a result of the strike, and 
there is a little lag in the expansion project, both in steel and alumi- 
num, which is going to cost us some tonnage in terms of the time 
when they come into production. 

Vice Chairman Brown. Do you think there will be a recession on 
the allocation of steel after June 30 / 

Mr. Fow er. I am going to try to treat that in some detail, if I 
may, just a little bit later; or I will be glad to handle it now, sir. 

The Cuairman. You do not mind if I inject something while you 
are talking on productivity ¢ 

Mr. Fowter. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. You say steel production is going up to 123 million 
tions in 1954. I understand there has been some study made by 
the Wage Stabilization Board in connection with productivity in the 
textile industry. I know that is the Wage Stabilization Board’s busi- 
ness, but I do hope, if I may express the opinion, that you will give 
deep study to that. My information has been that the productivity 
of the textile workers has been pretty high, and if they start chang- 
ing the rules of the game, I am not so certain that they will benefit. 
I will not say they might not, but I do wish you would study it. 

Mr. Fowxer. Mr. Putnam would like to comment on that. We 
have discussed this matter briefly, but I would much prefer to have 
him comment on it. : 

Mr. Purnam. I can say that that has been under consideration by 
the Wage Stabilization Board for a year and a half. So far they 
have acted wholly on a case-by-case basis brought in jointly by indus- 
try and labor. The first one, of course, was the automobile situation, 
the General Motors contract that was finally approved—long before 
I came down. 

I think that there is no disposition on their part to hurry into any 
general regulation. 

The Cuarmman. I only asked that it be studied. 

Mr. Purnam. They have had hearings where they have had indus- 
try men down to express their views; they have had labor down to 
express their views. It is a very complicated subject, and they are 
not rushing into the situation. 
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The Cuatrman. That is what has me worried—a complicated sub- 
ject like that. 

Mr. Purnam. I can assure you no regulation now is put out by 
them that I do not sign; we are working very closely together, feeling 
that it is too complicated to rush into and that we would continue, 

robably, working on a case-by-case basis where a good case is brought 
in by industry and labor jointly that may be approved as an individual 
case rather than a general regulation. 

The Cuamman. If you issue a general regulation, it usually hurts 
a lot of people. 

Mr. Purnam. That is the way the Wage Board is thinking now. 
They are 18 people, and they sometimes have conflicting thoughts, 
but I think I am speaking for that Board at this moment when I say 
we feel it is too complicated to rush in with any general regulation, 
but there will be cases that should be approved when both sides want 
it done. , 

Mr. Fowrer. Now, the fact that I know the committee will be most 
interested in is the over-all impact of this steel strike and what has 
been done afterward on military production. 

As I indicated before, as a result of these special measures that have 
been taken, the delivery of all steel allotments for military, atomic 
energy, and machine tool programs by the end of the year is virtually 
assured, and special reserves have been set up to cover four types of 
very critical ammunition components—shells, fuzes, cartridge cases, 
and rocket tubing—and we will not be able to make up the ammunition 
losses, not because of the lack of steel, but because of the lack of 
facilities. The facilities are operating on a three-shift basis. 

The Munitions Board and the services have adopted a number of 
special expedients with prime and subcontractors to try to minimize 
the impact of the strike on military production and to take advantage 
of the steel priority measures that were issued. 

As a result of this coordinated effort on the part of all concerned, I 
am glad to be able to report today that for the July-September period, 
the total deliveries in all military procurement and construction pro- 
grams did not decline from the previous period of April-June, and 
are estimated to be slightly over the $7.7 billion total that marked the 
April-June quarter. 

In other words, we have been able to maintain our deliveries of mili- 
tary equipment and construction 

The Cuamman. Despite the strike? 

Mr. Fowter. Despite the steel strike; and we hope that now we can 
look forward to resuming the climb in those deliveries that has marked 
the defense mobilization program since Korea. 

Incidentally, our output of military hard goods which is the key 
sector—planes, tanks, guns, and ammunition—has risen from a level 
of about $300 million per month to $2 billion per month since the 
beginning of the defense program. 

The deliveries of all types of procurement, plus construction, includ- 
ing soft goods, have been from about an original $400 million a month 
to about $2.7 billion a month. 

Now, while I am on this particular point, I would like to emphasize 
for the committee the fact that despite the progress that has been made 
in building up this level of military production, we have got quite 
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a long road ahead to complete the program that Congress has made 
appropriations for. We can reduce-—— 
1e CHAIRMAN. You say that will take 2 years. 

Mr. Fowter. That is right; we can reduce to a sustaining rate, as 
Secretary Lovett indicated the other day the production of some items 
where they have produced enough to equip the forces and provide the 
requisite amount of reserve stocks, but, on the other hand, with refer- 
ences to other items, we have got to maintain a high level of produc- 
tion for a fairly long period, and in the case of some selective items, 
we are still trying to accelerate the rate of production, and get ever 
increasing higher deliveries to shorten the time span in which we 
would not have enough. 

To give the committee the figures on that, $129 billion have been 
appropriated by the Congress for military procurement and construc- 
tion since Korea, about $41 billion worth has been delivered or con- 
struction completed, $60 billion worth is on order, and contracts cov- 
ering most of the balance of $28 billion will be let during the next 9 
months. . 

The Cuarean. In other words, they have $88 billion now. 

Mr. Fow.er. On schedule. 

The CHairman,. On schedule that has not been paid for? 

Mr. Fow.er. Or delivered. 

It is in the pipelines, or on order. 

The CHatrman. But it has not come out yet. There is still $88 
million of the Government’s money which has got to come out of the 
Treasury to be spent without another nickel being appropriated. 

Mr. Fow er. That is right. 

Now, the magnitude of this job is also compounded by the fact that 
the weapons that are being produced today may not be the weapons 
that will be produced tomorrow. In other words, there is a constant 
substitution in certain key areas of improved models, and that means 
always a good deal of ea as, Lap design, and so forth. 

The Cuarrman. There has been a great deal of criticism about that 
S88 million, which is why we have to move fast. I] again repeat what 
you have said, which I understand to be the fact. That as far as you 
are concerned, and as far as the Defense Production Act is concerned, 
which we are responsible for, you have supplied the military with 
everything they have asked for. 

Mr. Fow.er. Exactly, sir. 

The Cuatrman. So the $88 billion that has not been spent in back 
orders, and so forth, is due to the military machine tools, or plants for 
which they did not forsee the need ; is that right ? 

Mr. Fow ter. That is correct, sir. 

The CuarrMan. It was not any use to appropriate $88 billion that 
was not going to be spent. I can understand, but [ want it for the ree- 
ord that it takes 3 or 4 years, sometimes, from the time you start to 
build a plane, with machine tools, until the final product is produced. 

I understand that some of the planes they have are not satisfactory. 
A wing fell off one type of plane, I was told, and 2 days ago two boys 
just got out with their lives when another wing fell off. 

Mr. Fow.er. The British are having the same type of trouble with 
their jets. 

Vice Chairman Brown. Are we supplying our allies with any steel, 
now ¢ 
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Mr. Fow.er. We made a contract, you will recall, Congressman 
Brown, perhaps Mr. Fleischmann reported to the committee concern- 
ing it back last winter, where we made an arrangement with the 
British, where we would swap them some steel for aluminum from 
them. We needed aluminum to relieve our situation, they needed 
some types of steel. A contract was negotiated late last fall, I believe, 
in 1951, calling for the deliveries of around, I believe it was 1,000,000 
tons of various types of steel during the year 1952. Deliveries pursu- 
ant to that contract have been made. 

Then there has been a continuation of the export of limited quanti- 
ties of steel, which is a part of our normal foreign trade operation, but 
by and large, we have analyzed the end uses of that steel that is going 
abroad, and a preponderant percentage of it is going to projects and 
to production that is tied up with NATO defense, western European 
ddfenis programs. 

Vice Chairman Brown. And outside of that, it is really a trade for 
materials we need here. 

Mr. Fowrer. That is right; and, of course, supplying some of the 
South American countries that have been historically dependent upon 
us for various kinds of steel products. 

Now, coming back to this military production program. 

Representative Parman. Are we getting any steel from our allies, 
Mr. Fowler? 

Mr. Fow.rer. We are, and we took that into account, by providing 
that any foreign steel that a steel user could obtain abroad would not 
be charged against his allotment, just as we allowed the conversion 
steel he could obtain with the X allotment, so as to create incentives 
to get the maximum amount of steel from all sources into the economy 
during this particular period. 

Representative Patman. How much has it amounted to over the 
year? 

" Mr. Fowrer. I do not have the figures on that, sir, but I am sure 
they could be readily supplied for the record. 

Representative Parman. A million tons? 

Mr. Fowter. Yes, I would think it would run that high. 

The Cuarrman. Without objection, we will have that put in the 
record. 

Representative Parman. You can supply it for the record. 

Mr. Fowter. Thank you, sir. 

(The following was received in response to the above :) 

The latest information with respect to imports of steel is that for the period 
of January through July 1952, 585,747 tons were imported. This figure is for the 
types of steel which if produced in this country would be under CMP. 

Conversion steel utilized under X allotments (CMP Regulation 1, Direction 
19) amount to 262,861 tons for the period from August 18 to September 26. It 
is anticipated that another 100,000 tons of conversion steel will be utilized be- 
tween now and the first of the year. : 

Mr. Fowter. Now, to assure the continued satisfaction of these 
military production schedules, and see that the requirements of these 
programs are met on time, I want to emphasize again that the priorit 
powers will have to continue to be exercised to afford what we call 
the special escort—— 

The Cuarrman. How long do you think that would be? 

Mr. Fow.er. Well 
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The Caarrman. You would rather not say ¢ 

Mr. Fowter. I would not like to answer that question. 

The Carman. Until June, anyway’. 

Mr. Fowuer. Oh, yes; and after CMP, whenever it is ended, you 
will have to have some kind of special priority system to see that these 
military programs get the fullest service. e market will take care 
of it by and large, but there is always a need for special directives. 
We have it in our business, wholly apart from the regular allocation 
pattern, issuance of special directives in special cases to break par- 
ticular bottlenecks at the rate of a couple hundred a month. 

Now, of course I need not comment that neither CMP nor any other 
allocation device is going to produce the steel, or assemble the plane, 
or complete the atomic energy project unless management and labor 
work together to try to solve their problems by collective bargaining, 
and where they cannot, mediation and arbitration, and try to msulate 
this military production, particularly the urgent type from work 
stoppages. 

Now, to turn quickly to copper, the last time I appeared before 
the committee in June, you will recall the primary thing we talked 
about was our inability to get our share of the foreign copper, the 
imported copper which we were dependent on for about a third to 
two-fifths of our supply. In the intervening months that situation 
has been cured. The buying of foreign copper for importation in 
the United States has increased sharply as a result of the change in 
the price regulations permitting our 5 Hiab wire and brass mills 
to se through 80 percent of the price differential between domestic 
and foreign copper. 

Now, we were concerned at the time we last met as to whether this 
change in the price picture would actually, giving the user, the brass 
mill 80 percent pe through would be sufficient to give him the 
incentive to buy the foreign copper. 

In July, the program began to manifest its effect, taking the time 
lag for shipping into account, and the totals of imports of copper 
for July were 55,000 short tons which will be compared to a Boe. 
average of 43,000 short tons in the first quarter, and a figure of 32,000 
which was the figure in June. 

There had been a decline from 43 average to 32, and due to this 
change in the pricing situation, it jumped up in July to 55. Our 
estimates of August receipts from abroad exceed those of July by 
some additional margin. : 

Now, this increase in the foreign supply, plus the continuation of 
domestic production without the strike that had been threatened this 
summer have combined to make the copper picture perhaps brighter 
than it has been at any time since Korea. Now, that is not to say 
that we have got more than we need, far from it, but we have been 
able to maintain, we were able to lift the third quarter allocations 
very substantially above the very low levels in the first and second 
quarters. We have been able to maintain that reasonably improved 
level during the fourth quarter and the first quarter. 

Vice Chairman Brown. Have we stepped up the production of 
copper in this country since June? 

Mr. Fow.er. No, sir; as a matter of fact, there is a little bit of 
a tendency either to stay pretty much on an incline, or decline a 
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little bit. Some people think that the richest loads are not being 
mined at this time, or various reasons are given, but the fact is that 
domestic production has been on a fairly level basis, and we will 
not get our big returns from the copper expansion program until 
late 1953, or early 1954. Copper is a long lead time mining oper- 
ation, apparently, and although there are some very substantial proj- 
ects coming in in the West, and some in upper Michigan, they will 
not really give us a greatly increased domestic production until 
1954. 

Representative Brown. How much will that increase—have you 
estimated that? 

Mr. Fowrrr. I have some figures on that, sir. I would like to supply 
those for the record. 

The Cuamman. Without objection, that will be placed in the 
record. 

(The figures as supplied for the record are classified as secret 
because they contain stockpile information and other estimates which 
are secret. The data has been submitted in a letter to the chairman.) 

Mr. Fowrer. Now, on aluminum, the aluminum allotments, we 
had anticipated some very substantial increases in aluminum in the 
fourth and first quarters which are threatened by the seasonal water 
conditions that have marked the situation in the Northwest, and also 
in the Tennessee Valley. 

The Cuaman. Has that greatly improved now? 

Mr. Fow.er. No, the water conditions are still very bad in the 
Northwest, and the Tennessee Valley. As a matter of fact, someone 
told me there was | day last week that there was not any rain any- 
where in the United States, so it is not limited to the Tennessee Val- 
ley or the Northwest, but there it has a peculiar impact, because as 
the low water conditions affect those hydro systems, the sellers of the 
power can exercise a right, under their contracts, to cut off the so- 
called interruptible power, and a good deal of the aluminum pro- 
ducers’ power supply is of that interruptible character. Under these 
conditions we get a loss of aluminum that we had anticipated in the 
far West, and in the TVA area. 

Vice Chairman Brown. In other words, you need more reservoirs 
and dams. 

Mr. Fowrer. That is right, sir. 

Representative Gamer. How about up in the St. Lawrence 
Aluminum Co, of America? 

Mr. Fowrrr. I do not think that has been interrupted, as yet. 

Representative Gama.e. I happen to have been up there last week, 
I was there on Saturday and Sunday, and there seemed to be a 24- 
hour operation, 

Mr. Fowrer. I think that is correct, sir, that they have been con- 
tinuing right straight through. 

Now, the losses of aluminum production, due to this interruptible 
power loss, or low water condition, and also some delays in bringing 
in new pot lines, have threatened the realization of some rather sub- 
stantial increases we anticipated, but that is going not to affect the 
civilian user, or the defense supporting user, it is going to delay our 
ability to return some aluminum to the stockpile that had been 
scheduled for the fourth quarter, so the impact will be on that re- 
tarded delivery to the stockpile. 


the 
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Now, in this connection, I would like to observe to the committee, 
as a matter of policy, and I feel some firm conviction about this, 
that we have come to the point in our recovery from the supply point 
of view that the favorable developments in supply such materials as 
copper and aluminum have got to be used in part to add to our stock- 
piles supplies on a very regular methodical scheduled basis. 

The levels of supply now afforded for the civilian economy are suf- 
ficient to avoid any real hardships in any given quarter, and if we 
mean business in our stockpiling program, we have got to take ad- 
vantage of some of this new supply to resume our building up of the 
stockpile of copper and aluminum. 

Vice Chairman Brown. What would you suggest to increase the 
supply of aluminum / 

Mr. Fowter. Congressman Brown, it is being increased under the 
original expansion program which called for a doubling of our na- 
tional supply from 750,000 tons annually to 1,500,000 tons, and new 
aluminum production is coming in almost quarter by quarter, and 
I will prepare the figures for you on aluminum. 

(The following was submitted in response to the above :) 

The following are the figures of anticipated aluminum production in thousands 
of tons from the third quarter of 1952 through the fourth quarter of 1953. From 
this you can see how new aluminum production comes in as the supply increases 
each quarter. 


1952: 7 
Third quarter____.__-__ EERE ee aera een ee Oe ele eee | a 248. 4 
gE ie Ss Se Nis» SERRE lone: CAEN es 273.8 

1953 : 

I a i en ee BRE PBL a a een Whee eS 303. 2 
| SEAT ERS EEE! SET SE FES Pe SPE ee PES ESAS ne eT ve 327. 2 
, RE FREE SPT SS EES PE ees cate Sa ee ae ae 348.8 
LS «ae ee SY a oe oe 360. 4 


The increases will be much more marked in steel and aluminum than 
they will be in copper. The copper comes a little later, early in 1954, 
but almost each quarter we have some new pot lines coming in, either 
Kaiser, Alcoa, or Reynolds Co. are cts, “2h with their expansion 
programs. 

Now, to come back to a question that the committee is always con- 
cerned with, that is the outlook for the continuation of these produe- 
tion and material controls. It has been my policy, as the committee 
will recall from the record of the NPA, as reported to you from time 
to time last spring to relax and to remove these production and mate- 
rial controls as soon as the action can be taken out without impact 
on the defense mobilization program, or without creating a kind of 
scramble that particularly hurts the small business user. 

Now, the results of the application of this policy are well illustrated 
by the record in the intervening months, and I want the committee 
to know 





The CuHamMan. Since you took off the controls, have they advanced 
the price materially ¢ 

Mr. Fowter. We took off the distribution controls. Mr. Putnam 
clid not take off the price controls. 

Mr. Purnam. We have not finished. As anything gets ready, we 
take it off. 

The Cruamman. Mr. Putnam, you took some price controls off. 
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Mr. Purnam. We have taken them off a great many things now. 
Almost everything we have taken them off of has gone up somewhat, 
but not up to the ceilings we had. That is eatiirah Eines everything 
we took price controls off we felt was at the bottom and they could not 
go anywhere but up. 

The Cuamman. If they have not gone up to the ceiling, they have 
not gone to what you figured was the right price. 

Mr. Purman. That is right. 

The Carman. Have you had to recontrol anything? 

Mr. Purman. Nothing yet, but there are a couple of things close 
to it. We are watching, and we will recontrol where necessary and 
there are things I think we can suspend controls on soon. 

The Cuarmman. They could be recontrolled. If they get around 
the ceiling price, you recontrol them. 

Mr. Purnam. There are some segments in the economy that. are 
very tight. Nothing we have suspended yet have we recontrolled, 
nothing important, anyway, but there are some things that are get- 
ting close, and we are watching them. 

epresentative Gampie. You recontrol if you think they are going 
to break through the ceiling. 

Mr. Putnam. We recontrol before they get there. 

Vice Chairman Brown. When do you give notice to a producer you 
are going to recontrol ? 

Mr. Purnam. We will give notice before we recontrol, or at the 
time. We would say we are going to recontrol the first of next month. 
We have not actually done it, yet. 

Vice Chairman Brown. Do you not notify them if it goes to a cer- 
tain price, or to the ceiling, that you are going to recontrol ? 

Mr. Putnam. That is true to the commodity that has a well-known 
price, like raw cotton, for instance. But there are many things, man- 
ufactured articles, that have not got a well-known price; each man 
has a different price, and you cannot say that to everybody. You have 
to watch the industry-wide situation then and see how it is going. 
There are many prices you cannot measure easily. 

Representative Gamste. It is geographic, too. 

Mr. Purnam. Yes, there are many things that change rapidly. 
Those we will decontrol slower. 

Mr. Fow.er. Now, on these production and material controls which 
I am going to summarize. During the period from April 30 to Sep- 
tember 30 we have revoked 29 regulations. We have relaxed 72, and 
we have instituted 17 new ones, most of them steel measures which 
were caused, of a temporary nature caused by reason of the steel 
strike. 

From time to time the question comes uP» How soon can we abandon 
the controlled materials plan? I get it almost every place I go. It is 
a perfectly natural question. As a result of the steel strike, however, 
the wave of conjecture about this question which was rife last spring, 
looking to a possible abandonment. of the system around the first of 
the year has abated, and the question of timing in the minds of the 
people in the business community that I come in contact with seems to 
center around some dates next spring. 

The Cuarrman. The business people think—— 

Mr. Fowrer. They think that some time next spring, some time in 
April or May, will be about the right time. Different people have— 
some have more optimistic views than others. 
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The Cuamman. You do not think it could be done now? 

Mr. Fowter. No, sir, very definitely, and I want to make clear to 
the committee why. 

The supply situation for. each of these controlled materials today 
is still so tight that any consideration of abandoning the controlled 
materials plan today, would, in my mind, be an invitation to great con- 
fusion and chaos. We would have to institute special measures to 
pao the military program so that the real fellow that would be 

1urt in the process would be the small user. 

Now, in view of the fact that the decision to abandon the controlled 
materials plan is not upon us right now, I think it is a good time to 
discuss it in a rather calm and dispassionate atmosphere. 

A very important basic distinction that ought to be made by the 
administrative agency, and I think be considered by the committee, be- 
tween a decontrolled action affecting a particular material, like zinc, 
or antimony, or lead, or some item of that sort, and the abandonment 
of the controlled materials plan. The fact is that CMP has been the 
basic instrument for establishing and administering the production 
programs in that sector of the economy that is most affected by the 
mobilization effort, namely the hard goods area. The ability of the 
Nation today, as during the year past to achieve projected levels of 
military production and construction, without dislocating very badly 
the industrial and civilian economy, really depends, fundamentally 
on the functioning of a CMP. 

Now, in addition to that, the authority and procedural machinery to 
get the necessary balance in steel between bars and rails and heavy 
pew and the other combinations of strip, and light structurals, those 

alancing factors we have to handle through the so-called Production 
Directive System, which is a part of CMP. 

Now, I need hardly stress to the committee the difficulty of measur- 
ing future requirements with the present situation. You ask me what 
is the requirements picture going to be next spring, and although I 
can give you some kind of an estimate, it has to be so qualified, it has 
to be so hedged around by ifs, ands, and buts, and depending upon 
what happens to the business demand, and what happens to the level 
of this program and that program that it is a pretty hard thing 
to guess too far in advance, at least to make the guess that you are 
going to abandon your controls at this time. 

Since the difference between a serious shortage in this area, and a 
surplus is a matter of a few percentage points, I think it is very 
difficult to lay out a neat timetable and say, “We are going to decontrol 
next May or next March or next July.” 

Since 1 am not going to be around in 1953 to have the pleasure or 
the pain of making this decision, I would like to venture an opinion 


about it. 
I do not believe it would be practicable or desirable to abandon 


CMP before July 1. 


Vice Chairman Brown. You are not going to leave the country, 


are you ¢ 
Mr. Fowter. No, I will be a citizen here, Congressman Brown, but 


I hope to engage in other pursuits. 
To do so, precipitately 





The Cuarmman. When does it expire now, for the record ? 
24732—52—No. 21-3 
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Mr. Fowrer. Well, for the record, the power, the title I of Defense 
Production Act expires on June 30, 1953, and so the real question, 
I think 

The Cuammin. What the Administrator will do after you leave 
is the question. 

Mr. Fowter. That is the question. 

The Cuatrman. You took the position—it was distinctly under- 
stood you would leave this year. 

Mr. Fow er. That is right. In answering and discussing this, I 
am really poaching a little bit on that successor’s preserves. I think 
to abandon CMP early next year might interfere with the ability 
of the executive agencies to carry out the decisions that the Congress 
might wish to make some time during the first 6 months of the next 
session, because it will depend on several factors, the level of business 
demand next spring, and that is always a slightly “iffy” question, 
and then it will depend upon the determination by the Congress as 
to what size and shape it wants to project for the future of this 
particular program. 

Now, one fundamental fact that cannot be overlooked is that the 
establishment of the control machinery of CMP is a complex opera- 
tion. Decontrol, on the other hand, requires very little time. Once 
you make your decision that the supply-demand situation is right, 
it takes very little time to dismantle this machinery. 

Considering the damage that could be done by injudicious decontrol 
action based on forecasts of somewhat dubious reliability, it appears 
to me that CMP decontrol should await the actual balancing of supply 
and demand as evidenced by the new and unfilled order position on 
the mill books for the steel, copper, and aluminum industries. Now, 
that balance has not yet been achieved, and there is no near prospect 
of it being achieved in the first quarter. 

Meanwhile, the NPA staff is continuing to work on orderly relaxa- 
tion and complete decontrol procedure with various key industries 
and Government agencies involved. We have been engaged, or had 
been engaged last spring before the steel strike in some very extensive 
discussions with the Steel Product Industry Advisory Committee 
and its task force looking to the various methods of decontrol, and 
those discussions are going to be resumed certainly some time this fall. 

In the meantime, Congressman Patman, in view of your interest 
in the House Small! Business Committee, I think you will be interested 
to know that we have acted to remove the necessity for filing and 
processing of CMP paper on the part ef many additional thousands of 
small users of steel since we last met here. 

We have increased the self-authorization levels, and we have pro- 
vided an automatic allotment procedure that really permits the 
fellow to make his own allocation to himself providing it is within 
a certain definite limitation, and that means that a lot of the small 
manufacturers continued to have the advantage of a reliable source 
of supply, but they do not have to go through the processing opera- 
tion even at the district offices. 

The Cuamman. You have been talking a lot about the military. 
Would the same thing apply to atomic energy plants? 

Mr. Fowter. Oh, ves, sir, we couple those two together. 

The Cuamman. How are they getting along ¢ 
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Mr. Fowxier. We understand—— 

The Cuairman. In connection with appropriations. 

Mr, Fowter. Up to the time of the steel strike the Savannah River 
project had been pulled back from what had been somewhat of a sched- 
ule | back into balance as far as materials and equipment were con- 
cerned. ‘They have some very complicated design problems. By and 
large, however, the situation was very satisfactory as of the time of the 
steel strike. 

There were some delays as a natural consequence of the strike. 

The Cuarrmman. How much delay did the strike cause in the atomic 
energy program? It affected the plant in Macon. 

Mr. Fow.er. We tried to give the very first, they were the ones that 
were to be scheduled for the first delivery, processing and delivery as 
soon as the strike was over. 

The Cuatman. Have they got back up, or are they still behind ? 

Mr. Fow ter. I think the recovery has been very encouraging. 

The CHatrmMan. But they are not quite back up ¢ 

Mr. Fow ter. Not quite, but the materials and equipment problem 
I do not think is a serious factor. 

The Cxuamman. What is the serious factor? My understanding 
is there is also a shortage of labor. 

Mr. Fow ter. I was coming to that. The application of man-hours 
to the job to assemble on a kind of assembly-line basis this tremendous 
quantity of complicated machinery and equipment that flows into the 
site with not much time to spare from the time it is received in ship- 
ment, and the time it is to be set up. 

Vice Chairman Brown. Has there been any delay in the Kentucky 

lant ¢ 
Mr. Fowter. Yes, there was, sir. There have also been some work 
stoppages in the Paducah area that have been quite distressing to us. 

Now, the stabilization situation, Mr. Putnam has, I understand, 
submitted regular monthly reports to the committee or its staff, and 
although my own experience in the mobilization program up until 
recent weeks was largely concerned with the production side, I am 
fully aware of the intention of the Congress and the concern of this 
committee that the powers conferred in the act be used to prevent 
undue strains and dislocations upon wages and prices, and I realize 
that you want that done within the framework, as far as practicable, 
of the competitive system. 

I have also taken note of the recent amendment to section 712 (b) 
of the Defense Production Act that this committee is making a con- 
tinuous study of the pricing programs in terms of their fairness to 
consumers, and to review the progress achieved in the discussion and 
administration of these price programs. 

In that context I just want to cite some facts that I believe will be 
of concern to the committee. Some of them you will be familiar with, 
some of them you will not. 

Consumer prices have continued to set new records, with further 
increases in July and August to 1.1 pereent above the May level. 
Mr. Putnam tells me that that increase, that rate of increase is about 
equal to the rate of increase in consumer prices in World War II 
period ; is that correct 

Mr. Putnam. The average has been. That was a big jump, but 
the average since controls went into effect up to now has been just 
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0.2 of a percent a month. That was a big month, but there have been 
flat months. The average was the same. 

Mr. Fowirr. This July-August represents a rather unusual jump. 

The CuHarrman. Why was that? 

Mr. Purnam. Mostly food. A good deal of that was in items that 
were decontrolled by the Congress in the last amendment to the act. 

The Cuamman. That was certain canned goods? 

Mr. Putnam. It was not all canned goods, but some of it. It was 
in the food areas, and the food areas were the ones that were most 
hit. It was not all canned goods. 

The Cuairman. Was not it a fact that the food areas were hit on 
account of the drought ? 

Mr. Purnam. Well, there was some of it on account of the drought, 
Tam sure, it was not all, and here was some, I think, indirectly—there 
was a tremendous expansion, Mr. Fowler will tell you, in credit during 
that same period which increased demand, and that will be also, that 
power removed. Partly, though, business was slack. 

The Cuarrman. There were a lot of things that caused it. 

Mr. Purnam. It wasn’t any one thing, and I certainly don’t want 
to say it was the fault of Congress, either, but I think that contributed. 

Representative GamBLe. Weren't there some vegetables decontrolled 
by Congress above the former ceilings? 

Mr. Fow.er. Yes. 

Representative GamBie. Much? 

Mr. Purnam. Of course, this is the best time of year for them, so 
they haven’t moved up as much as I am fearful they will shortly, but 
I think that the June and July was a big jump, while July-August 
was a very small jump. 

The new figure went up two-tenths of 1 percent, and the old figure 
went down one-tenth of 1 percent. I think July was a special one. 

The Cuamman. Would you explain that for the reeord—the new 
figure went up two-tenths of 1 percent and the old figure went down 
one-tenth of 1 percent? What is the new and the old? 

Mr. Putnam. The old figure went down one-tenth of 1 percent 
between July and August; the new figure went up two-tenths of 
1 percent. 

‘he Cuatrrman. What is the difference? How do you define the 
old and the new? 

Mr. Purnam. The Department of Labor Statistics about a year 
and a half ago started out a new method of figuring the cost of living, 
and they still continue to publish the old figures, and it is on the old 
figures that most of the wage calculations are based, on the old one, 
and the old one went down between July and August, so there was not 
a serious jump there. The serious one was between June and July. 

Mr. Fowter. There were other contributing factors. There have 
been some price increases that we have had to grant for certain of the 
basic ae in order to renew supplies that had been cut off, or to 
maintain supplies. 

The Cuairman, Everybody knew the price was going up on copper. 
You had to do it to get production. 

Mr. Fowter. If we didn’t do that, we wouldn’t have had enough 


copper to keep our machinery —- 
he Cuarmrman. That was no fault of the law. It had to be done. 
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Mr. Fowter. Not at all. It is the price you have to pay to keep 
your production going. That is the effect of it. 

These increases, of course, based on supply considerations, Mr. 
Putnam informs me were exceptions, or apart from the usual industry 
earnings standard. For other cost increases, the standard continues 
to apply, and under it relief has been granted to some coal, iron ore, 
and ferromanganese industries. 

The Office of Price Stabilization has continued its policy of suspen- 
sion of price controls where this can safely be done. On August 29, 
ceili were suspended at all levels on radios, television sets, and 
record players, rugs and carpets, and cotton linters. Most of the 
very smal] establishments have been exempted from all price control. 

Now, on the rent side, rents have continued to rise. 

Vice Chairman Brown. This electrical equipment you talk about, 
have they advanced in price since you took controls off ¢ 

Mr. Purnam. Somewhat. They didn’t advance up to where the 
ceilings were, but a lot of the advertising on television sets was that 
controls were off, and you had better buy before the prices go up. 

There was a Jot of scare advertising, but not much in the way of 
prices going up. 

Last week we suspended controls on all shoes. They have been 
added to that list, and I think there will be some other ones in the 
next few weeks. There is another regulation in the works for sus- 
pending more controls on small businesses. Some has been done, but 
there is more to be done. 

Mr. Fowter. Under the 1952 amendment, rent control has just ex- 

ired on September 30 on over 20 million people, we estimate, in var- 
ious localities where the local authorities did not exercise the option, 
or take the action to retain the controls. Most of the major cities, 
however, retained local or Federal rent control, and there are about a 
million housing units still under rent control in what we call critical 
defense housing areas. 

Representative Parman. I would like to ask a question on that point 
for the record. 

It is correct, is it not, that where a locality is decontrolled, it cannot 
be recontrolled unless it is in a critical area 

Mr. Fowrer. That is my understanding of it, sir. 

Representative Parman. I am talking about Federal rent control. 
There is no power to recontrol it. 

Representative Gamete. The Administrator can declare it a criti- 
cal area, as he did in three of four cities that refused to pass the 
resolution. 

Representative Parman. There has to be justification for it. 

Mr. Purnam. There are strict tests put out in the law as to what 
is a critical area. You can’t just say we want to make such-and-such 
a critical area. 

Mr. Fowler and the Secretary of Defense both have to certify 
to it, and they rely on the committee that I am chairman of, and we 
get our information from defense agencies, and others. 

Vice Chairman Brown. The communities had up to September 30 
to vote to keep controls on, but failing to do that, they can’t recontrol, 
but they did have that right prior to September 30? 

Mr. Pome, They did up to September 30. 
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The Cuatrman. Do you know how many communities haven’t done 
that ? 

Mr. Purnam. It is about a thousand. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Henderson, how many communities didn’t 
exercise the rights given by Congress, which expired the night before 
last ¢ 

Mr. Henperson. Approximately 950 communities did not exercise 
the right, but they did have that right prior to September 30. 

The Cuarrman. And how many did? 

Mr. Henperson. About 1,500 did. In total population, about 75 
percent of the units are still under control. 

The Cuairman. In other words, it is really 3 to 1. 

Mr. Henpverson. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Fowuer. There have been wage increases granted in a number 
of key industries, and small increases seem to be taking place through- 
out many sectors of the economy. 

On the credit side, consumer credit went up at record rates after 
regulation W was suspended, and it is still rising, but more slowly. 
The $21.2 billion in consumer credit outstanding on August 51 was 
an all-time high, and 7 percent above April. 

Real-estate credit has risen faster this year than in the last half of 
1951. Regulation X, the direct control on real-estate credit, was taken 
off in mid-September. 

The present Defense Production Act requires removal of most hous- 
ing credit restraints, as the committee knows, when the starts fall below 
a specified rate. Business loans rose in recent months about the same 
amount as last year. Business and State and local issues for new 
capital have been going at a very high rate. 

Representative Parman. Mr. Fowler, I want to ask you another 
question on the standards required to have an area defined a critical 
area. Just because a city needs rent control, that doesn’t mean it 
should have the power to define itself as a critical area ¢ 

Mr. Fowrer. No, sir. You would have to find that the defense 
program had developed and generated a certain amount of influx 
of population so as to create a real housing difficulty. 

Representative Parman, It has to be related directly to national 
defense. 

Mr. Fowrer. I will ask Mr. Putnam to give you the answer, since 
he is chairman of the committee that makes the recommendations on 
whether an area is or is not to be certified. 

The Cuamman. And following that. Mr. Henderson, would you put 
in a list of the communities showing the number of tenants that were 
decontrolled, approximately, and the list of communities, with the 
number of tenants, that were not, so we will know exactly what hap- 
pened. 

(The information referred to will be found in the appendix, p. 37.) 

Representative Parman. My attention has been called to the fact 
that we put it in the statute, too: about what you must find. 

Mr. Purnam. That is right. I was going to paraphrase the statute. 
We must find that there is essential defense activity in the area, and 
increasing, 

We must find that there is a housing shortage. 

We must find that there has been substantial in-migration of labor, 
and we must find that there has either taken place or is threatened 
to take place a rent increase that would impede the defense effort. 
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We must find all those things. This committee consists of a rep- 
resentative of the Department of Defense, of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, Rent Stabilization, and then I am the chairman of 
that committee, and we have been pretty strict. We are not doin 
it indiscriminately at all, but there are places where there is a rea 
danger of impeding the defense effort, and we are certifying them. 

Vice Chairman Brown. The main criteria is there must be a sub- 
stantial increase in population ¢ 

Mr. Putnam. Substantial in-migration of workers, and a substantial 
shortage of housing, and the in-migration must be caused by an in- 
crease in defense effort. 

Vice Chairman Brown. Defense plants? 

Mr. Purnam. Increase caused by increase in defense work, yes. 

Representative Game ie. How do you find that they might increase 
rents! The real-estate people wouldn’t be stupid enough to tell you 
that, would they ? 

Mr. Purnam. We find, for instance, by comparing what rents are 
in that place with some nearby place. We try to do it by the best 
pron: ao we can get. There isn’t something you can measure exactly. 

The committee, I can assure you, is quite strict in its judgment, 
and so far nothing has been certified that the committee hasn't been 
unanimous about. We haven't had any split votes on it at all. If 
there is a disagreement, we go back and get more figures. 

Representative Parman. Since you mentioned regulation W and 
regulation X, I was the author of the amendment to eliminate them 
in the House committee; it went through the House that way, and 
in conference we agreed to eliminate regulation W entirely, and then 
we agreed to the number of starts. 

Having taken some interest in it, I am not disturbed about what has 
been done since the elimination of regulations W and X._ I think it 
has been going along all right; personally, I do. 

I don’t think there is any reason to be disturbed about it. 

Mr. Fowter. I want to make a kind of general assessment of all of 
these things for whatever it may be worth. I have conferred with 
Mr. Putnam on it, and it about represents his point of view, and I 
have conferred with others in the Government who have some opinion. 

The present situation shows some renewal of inflationary pressures. 
The increased use of credit, higher prices and wages in the steel] settle- 
ment, a continuing Federal deficit, and lessened control authority are 
contributing factors. However, there are some temporary balancing 
factors, such as the high rate of savings and a continuing high level 
of production despite the steel strike. 

n general, barring unforeseen events, it seems probable that current 
inflationary pressures will be limited to moderate effects. For the 
long haul, the expansion of supply should ease many of the price 

ressures which have caused a steady increase in the cost of living. 

Ve will try to keep track of these signs as closely as we can, and keep 
in touch with the committee on problems that arise. 

The Cnarmman. I have had some complaint about administration of 
one section of the act, the provision for the exemption from wage reg- 
ulations of certain employees in small business. Who would know 
about that? 

Mr. Purnam. I would know something about it. 
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The Cuarrman. These people have written me. I wish Mr. Mc- 
Kenna would talk with you about it, and show you the complaints so 
you can give me some definite idea about it. 

Mr. Potrnam. All right. 

Mr. Fowter. I want to close this diseussion, as far as I am concerned, 
with one last point which is of real importance, and I want to empha- 
size it to the committee because it is not a very dramatic point, and it 
is not a very exciting point, but it is really one of the most significant 

Y . . 
parts of this program, and that has to do with the expansion of re- 
sources, and the rounding out of what we call the mobilization base, 
which Mr. Wilson used to describe as the ability to go from a running 
start rather than a standing start in the event of total conflict. 

Vice Chairman Brown. Isn’t it true in a lot of communities the 
people want some of the benefits of government, which is the reason 
they want that community in a defense plant area. 

Mr. Purnam. There are some that equally don’t want to. The real- 
estate interests, for example. 

Mr. Fowter. It has to be carefully screened. 

Representative Parman. Isn’t there an increase in the price of coal 
that is going to have some effect ? 

Mr. Purnam. There will probably be no increase in the ceiling price 
of coal, except perhaps in certain areas, because coal is now selling well 
below ceiling. 

There may be an increase in the price of coal, but it probably will 
not be an increase in the ceiling price, if you understand what I mean. 
We won’t have to make any new regulation at OPS, because coal is 
already selling well below ceiling. 

Vice Chairman Brown. Why is the ceiling price so high on coal? 

Mr. Putnam. Coal has been in a competitive situation, they have 
been running the mines for 3 days a week, and have been cutting their 
price down trying to get back their market. 

The Cuarman. It is in competition with oil and gas. 

Mr. Fowrer. That is right. ' 

Representative Parman. You don’t consider that to be an inflation- 
a agg en ’ 

Mr. Purnam. Any increase is an inflationary pressure, but I think 
we will have to wait and see. I don’t think as far as the price is con- 
cerned we have any right to hold them down, but because they have 
cut them before. 

As to the wage situation, as far as I know, there is no petition in 
yet, and the Board has got to weigh all the facts before they make the 
decision. i 

Representative Gampie. The steel increase did break the ceiling. 

Mr. Purnam. The steel price increase, definitely, but that was passed 
through automatically to everybody else. 

Mr. Fow.er. To come back to this last point, I think that when the 
history of this program is finally written, the facet that will be out- 
standing will be the determination of the Congress and the Executive 
to expand both the basic resources of the Nation and round out this 
military mobilization base. 

Congress acted on the proper assumption that the only real cure 
for shortages was more production, and that has really been the key- 
note of this entire program from the beginning. 
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In the forthcoming quarterly report that the head of this office makes 
to the President, there is a t deal of current information on where 
this Prost has resulted in the expansion of resources and facilities, 
and I am not going into it in detail this afternoon, but I do want to 
mention certain aspects of it that I know you want to keep track of. 

We set up what we call expansion goals, and no tax-amortization 
certificates are granted unless they are for capacity that is within 
a particular expansion goal. 

ere are 170 of those that have been created, and as of September 
5, the total of 13,602 applications for tax amortization for facilities 
determined to be importantly related to the defense program, are 
estimated to cost over $23 billion, has been approved. 

The amortization part that had been spaseven, however, was only 
a percentage of this total, because the certificate only covers a certain 
percentage of the total investment. The accelerated amortization cov- 
ered 13.7 billion of the total. 

About 16 percent of the value of the projects covered by these cer- 
tificates have been completed, they are in operation, and about 48 
percent will be completed by the end of this year, according to our 
estimates. 

Goals remain to be set for about 100 materials and products, many 
of which are small, relatively insignificant dollarwise, but very vital 
in our mobilization base. 

The feature of this tax-amortization operation today is that it is 
proceeding on a much more narrow and highly selective basis than 
earlier. We only try to encourage the production of those items for 
which there are important defense uses and where facilities are in- 
adequate in the light of foreseeable requirements. 

e month of August and the early weeks of September saw the 
rates of applications for approval fall below $100 million a week 
for the first time since the inception of the program as contrasted with 
the weekly rate from February through April of about $450 million. 
There has been a very sharp decline in the rate of applications. 

New requests for certificates are coming in at a slow rate, and the 
peak period for filing was February, a year ago, when applications 
were received at a rate of about a billion dollars a week. 

Since March of this year, the weekly rate has been under $200 
million, and the first 2 weeks of September was below $100 million. 

The backlog we used to talk about of all these pending applications 
has been melted down by granting some and denying others. The 
backlog was reduced from 5,000 in April to 1,958 in September, and 
those were concentrated in a few very particular areas, by and large. 

As the committee knows, we define “the mobilization base,” which 
is the expression used, to be that capacity needed when fully utilized 
to meet military, war-supporting, and essential civilian requirements 
in the event of a full-scale war. . 

In a previous time, when we have had to really go all-out, we have 
had to do a great deal of the construction of our industrial projects in 
the early part of the war. After Pearl Harbor, for example, we had 
to devote a large part of our energies to building and equipping rubber, 
synthetic-rubber, aluminum, and a wide variety of basic industrial 
facilities—steel and others. We had to defer the production of weap- 
ons in the quantities required until our basic industrial capacity. was 
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expanded. This prolonged our efforts to organize and equip our forces 
und eventually to launch a counterattack, 

Since the attack on Korea, we have achieved—and I don’t think 
people realize just how much a record-breaking achievement, not that 
we have done it, or Government has done it, but, that private industry 
has come forward and matched up its dollars with its own incentives, 
and also the incentive of the Government to get this particular type 
of capacity. The problem now is rounding out this mobilization base 
by finding the small narrow gaps in it that the tax-amortization pro- 
gram hasn’t yet adequately filled. 

We ure better able to identify these gaps as we get increasing ex- 
perience and knowledge about the current military build-up, what a 
plane takes, what kind of materials, what quantities, what a tank re- 
quires in the way of components, and so forth. 

The concept of providing this base isn’t something new. It is in the 
Stockpile Acts of 1939 and 1946, which embodied a program of buying 
strategic critical materials and storing them up against the possibility 
of a total war. 

At the present time, the stockpile goals have been met for 18 of 
the 74 critical materials on the list, and objectives for a number of 
materials are being approached, But there are some remaining ma- 
terials where the deficiencies are substantial, and they include some 
that would be very critical in the event of a global war, and that is 
why I want to emphasize it before the committee today; it is an im- 
portant problem that you will have to keep constantly after, I am 
sure, in periods to come. 

We are hard at work trying to devise, develop, and execute pro- 
grains to fill these deficiencies, and in the next year the rates of stock- 
pile acquisition can be accelerated very substantially, consistent with 
a reasonable level of supply for the civilian economy and the demands 
of the military program. 

In this connection, T have requested NPA to use its priority and 
allocation powers to aid and facilitate stockpile acquisition, but in- 
strueted that such material controls as are imposed should be neces- 
sary to accomplish the Government’s program. 

Now, the best and most striking example of the serious problem we 
have today in this mobilization area, particularly the material area, 
has to do with the high-heat ferrous atlovs, the metals that are impor- 
tant, for example, to the jet engine with its great requirement for heat 
absorption, 

Substantial shortages of these materials in the event of full mobiliza- 
tion would constitute harmful ceilings on the defensive power of the 
United States which would take some years to overcome, because it 
takes a long time to get a nickel mine in—for example, 2 to 3 years— 
taking into account the exploration and the ultimate development. 

We have been engaged this summer, since the adjournment, in a 
most intensive and coordinated study by all of the agencies in Govern- 
ment on this particular problem of the ferro-alloys, and a program 
which will shortly become the subject of an order of the ODM was 
developed. 

This is a problem you can’t solve in our executive set-up by relying 
on any one agency. It takes a consolidated attack; for example, the 
stockpiling activities of the Munitions Board, the work of that Board, 
the services and the various civilian production agencies in estimating 
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and reviewing changing requirements for these materials, an intensive 
conservation program of the military services under the review of the 
Munitions Board, measures undertaken by the Defense Materials Pro- 
curement Agency as incentives for the development by private firms 
here and abroad of any sources of supply, and the maintenance of 
adequate conservation measures. 

I should add that this task, dealing with these materials, would be 
hopeless if it were not for section 303 of the Defense Production Act, 
which provides for the long-term procurement authority. 

Turning to another example which is familiar to the committee be- 
cause you have continually been concerned with it—that is, aluminum, 
which was the subject of the committee’s most recent report—I should 
like to take advantage of the present hearing to go over this problem 
briefly in the light of developments which have transpired since the 
committee’s earlier report last June. 

The Munitions Board in late July officially advised the DPA that 
its stockpile objective for aluminum had been revised upward to a very 
sizable proportion. I have prepared and am submitting to the chair- 
man of this committee a letter containing detailed secret information 
concerning this determination and its basis. If the members of the 
committee would like, after this open session, to go in executive ses- 
sion, I would be prepared to go into the facts of that letter, and.I have 
Mr. Anderson here to answer any questions. 

The Cuarrman. Suppose we pass the subject of aluminum for now, 
then. 

Vice Chairman Brown. Is your agency responsible for stockpiling 
critical materials ? 

Mr. Fowter. The official responsibility is placed by statute in the 
Munitions Board of the Department of Defense, but itis a teamwork 
operation, because the Defense Production Administration develo 
the production programs which make possible the provision of addi- 
tional materials for the stockpile, or permit the diversion out of the 
civilian supply to the stockpile. So, it is really a joint operation dur- 
ing this emergency. 

In normal times, it would be the responsibility of the Munitions 
Board. 

Moving from the aluminum-expansion program over to the next 
example—that is, long-lead-time production equipment—another 
phase of this mobilization base that we are working on very hard 
today is what kinds and types and quantities of long-lead-time ma- 
chine tools would be required in the event of total mobilization if we 
had to go from a rate of one unit, let’s say, in terms of planes, to three 
or four, or some multiple of the present rate. Historically, machine 
tools and production equipment are always the worst bottlenecks in 
any military effort. New models cannot be built until the tools to 
make them have been manufactured, and some tools take longer to 
produce than do the weapons themselves. 

Our machine-tool objective is twofold. First, to have on hand the 
long-lead-time machine tools needed in the event of war; and, second, 
to keep in being in high degree of machine-tool-making capacity ready 
to meet the needs for full mobilization. - 5 

We are fortunate in having in this connection, IT think, the services 
and advice of the ODM Advisory Committee on Production Equip- 
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ment, which is composed of some of the foremost production experts 
in the country, and an early report by that committee is expected in 
November, and will be submitted to you and your staff for examina- 
tion. 

Lastly, the processing facilities. As we have learned more about 
this mobilization base, and had experience with the military build-up, 
we are able to analyze and identify many of the choke points with 
considerably more precision, and it seems highly desirable at this 
stage of the program to check the results of this expansion in terms 
of our industrial readiness to fight a war and try to devise ways and 
means of filling these narrow gaps that remain in certain types of 
finishing facilities, and component capacity. 

Since it is the view of the Congress, in which I fully concur, that 
Government ¢onstruction of plants should remain a last resort, all 
possible means of utilizing the loan provisions of the act and existing 
contractural authority, as well as tax-amortization benefits, will be 
explored. It is evident that any program for insuring industrial 
readiness for full mobilization must be highly selected. Any pose, 35 
to insure capacity for every known type of military equipment would 
prove an impossible task. 

Accordingly, the mobilization-base program will concentrate on 
processing facilities of a long-lead-time character, those that would 
take 10 to 24 months to obtain. You can’t telescope and you can’t 
obtain the capacity by converting other types of civilian equipment 
in sufficient quantities. 

This —_ em is becoming increasingly recognized as one of the 
key problems of our maintaining our preparedness, and I cite here 
in my statement the references to it in the recent report of the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development, which, as you know, is the busi- 
nessman’s research group. 

Now, in conclusion, I want to say that the problem of identifying 
and filling the gaps in our mobilization base has never been solved 
in this country or any other country. Our ability to build a base once 
we have been attacked has always been our ace in the hole, or our cor- 
nerstone for victory. During a period of cold war, which can become 
hot at any time, the problem of establishing and maintaining a mobi- 
lization base becomes essential. 

A future war might not permit us to exercise our great ability to 
build for a counterattack. This is the great dilemma of our time, 
and to solve it requires a high degree of statesmanship and enlightened 
business leadership. 

In seeking to take a look at the period ahead, in conclusion let me 
say it is my own view that the needs and opportunities are ahead for 
getting greater national security and getting it faster. We have got 
two great basic factors working on our side. One is a sound civilian 
economy, and one is the increased availability of these resources which 
have been expanded as a result of the coordinated effort of the Gov- 
ernment and private industry. 

In this connection, I have prepared an analysis of the availability 
of resources in 1953 in the light of anticipated increases in supplies and 
demands of scheduled programs. 

Although this study is not yet complete, a preliminary analysis has 
disclosed that, if demands for controlled materials through 1953 
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would be just for hypothetical purposes maintained at the present 
third-quarter levels, very substantial additional quantities of these 
materials would be available for security purposes, such as military 
production, stockpiling, foreign aid, or, if the Congress and the Execu- 
tive desired it the other way, for increased civilian supply. 

Ahead of us are numerous opportunities to use this power to choose 
the things we should do. Our strength is not unlimited, however, and 
we must be careful to use it where it will do the most good in terms of 


security for the Nation. toot 

Finally, I certainly want to say that in the remaining 3 months I 
look forward to working very closely, as I like to do, with this com- 
mittee and its staff, and will be at your disposal when you return for 
further examination. 

The Cuamman. Thank you, Mr. Fowler. 

Mr. Putnam, did you have a statement you wanted to make ? 

Mr. Putnam. I think the highlights have been covered unless you 


have more questions. 
Vice Chairman Brown. I want to thank you for your excellent 


statement, Mr. Fowler. ‘ 
The CuHairMan. Suppose we go into executive session and get this 


information about aluminum. 

Representative Parman. I congratulate Mr. Fowler on a fine state- 
ment. In fact, it is so full and complete, and the questions I had writ- 
ten down to ask have been covered so well, I have no questions to ask. 

Mr. Fowxer. Thank you, sir. 

The CuarrMan. I want to join in that. 

Representative GaMsBie. To make it unanimous, so do I, Mr. Chair- 


man. 
The Cuamman. We will have to ask the press if they will be kind 


enough to excuse us. We will go into executive session. 
(Mr. Fowler’s statement is as follows: ) 


STATEMENT OF HeNryY H. Fow.er, Drrecror, Orrick oF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, although the weeks and months 
between the adjournment of Congress have provided opportunities for me to meet 
and discuss defense-mobilization problems with individual members of the 
committee and its staff, I appreciate the opportunity today to report more for- 
mally to you. I hope the committee will not think it amiss if I take this oc- 
casion to thank you individually and collectively for the advice, assistance, and 
cooperation you accorded me in my former capacity, as Administrator of the 
NPA, during the period last winter and spring when so many of the material 
and facility shortages were in their most difficult stage. 

Having resigned as NPA Administrator to accept the post as Director of the 
Office of Defense Mobilization early last month, I will make my report to the com- 
mittee in that capacity as well as Defense Production Administrator, an office I 
continue to hold. I need hardly say that in my new post I will continue to see 
to it that the Defense Production Act is administered in accord with the policies 
of Congress as set forth in that act, and in consultation with this commitee. 

Through the summer I have continued the practice of submitting detailed 
monthly reports to the committee staff on DPA-NPA activities for which I was 
responsible so that the chairman and individual members could be kept in close 
touch with all of the current developments of defense production since adjourn- 
ment. 

I have already set in motion arrangements for close coordination and consid- 
eration of many of the important legislative and policy problems of the future 
with the committee and the related Banking and Currency Committees, so that 
before I leave my post in Government, which by arrangement with the President 
is scheduled for December 31, I shall be in a position to present to you some 
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detailed suggestions and recommendations which I trust will be helpful in the 
hext session. 

Today, I will give you a summary report of recent developments in defense 
production, and also a brief account of salient happenings on the stabilization 
front with which I have become more intimately and officially concerned only in 
the last 3 weeks. 

Before turning to the specific topics in which the committee will be particularly 
interested, I would like to make several general observations. 

Timewise, we have passed the halfway point in the 3-year program of defense 
mobilization which was developed in the summer and fall of 1950 by various legis- 
lative and executive measures. In the intervening months the foundations of 
this defense-mobilization program have been well laid. The pressing question 
as this juncture is: In what particulars do these foundations of defense mobili- 
zation need to be enlarged, strengthened, or modified ? 

We, in defense-mobilization agencies, together with our working associates in 
the armed services and the Atomic Energy Commission, whose procurement and 
construction we facilitate, take pride in our share in the progress which has 
been made toward the goals of defense mobilization. We are particularly proud 
of the establishment and operation of effective machinery of priorities and allo- 
cations, exemplified by Controlled Materials Plan, the rapid expansion of basic 
resources and facilities, the encouraging gains in the past year in machine-tool 
production, equipping of new plants and the orderly flow of parts and com- 
ponents phased to the assembly of military weapons and equipment. 

But our pride in past progress is overborne by our deep concern lest the build- 
up in national strength plus achievements in handling some of our worst mate- 
rial and equipment shortages give rise to any false sense of security and com- 
placency or a loss of momentum at this critical period in the program. 
attitudes if they are permitted to develop could retard the accomplishment of the 
scheduled military production and prevent the completion of the important task 
of rounding out our mobilization base. 

I would like to assure the committee, and through the committee the Congress, 
that it will be my purpose to maintain the momentum of mobilization, and see 
to it that the machinery will be running in full gear upon the resumption of 
the next session of Congress when grave and important decisions affecting the 
future will have to be made. 

I am glad to be able to report that one of the firm objectives of the Congress, 
as stated in the original Defense Production Act, has been substantially achieved, 
namely: the preservation of a sound and prosperous civilian economy in the 
face of substantial diversions of materials and facilities necessary to a rapidly 
accelerated military and defense supporting production. Due to the wise ex- 
pansion of basic resources and facilities important for defease, the early short- 
ages are being overcome. While this is being accomplished, an orderly system 
of distribution of available supplies continues to give military and atomic energy 
programs their requirements to the very last pound and the civilian economy 
an equitable distribution of an increasing remainder. 

All business indexes, such as the rate of failure of manufacturing and dis- 
tributive enterprise, rate of employment and unemployment, volume of produc- 
tion and tone of the civilian market indicate that, through the period of severest 
shortages and diversions, no sectors of the economy have been subjected to more 
than temporary impairment, and there has been a minimum. of strain and dis- 
location. 

For example, many of the problems that were of grave concern to this com- 
mittee have diminished to the point of disappearance. The rate of unemployment 
this month is the lowest since World War II. The building trades are busy even 
in the urban areas such as New York, where little defense construction was 
authorized. There was a report on the news ticker the other day that there was 
a labor shortage in Detroit. During the past quarter, it was not necessary to 
make any allotments from the NPA Small Business Hardship Account and in 
August the metals held in the account were returned to the general reserve 
for distribution. 

But, let me emphasize one all important fact that is too often overlooked by 
the public in this type of appraisal of the situation. It would be an error to 
the point of folly to mistake the alleviation of our worst and early shortages and 
the build-up of particular phases of our defense production effort, for the com- 
pletien of the mobilization effort. In fact, we are only part-way through to the 
achievement of other important objectives of the defense mobilization program 
such as the completion of the military production build-up and the rounding out 
of the mobilization base. 
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Lest any lethargy or false sense of complacency overtake the Nation, it 
behooves us to continue to fix definite objectives, challenging in time and scope 
for our future accomplishments for national security and to hold to these ob- 
jectives despite the temporary lulls and storms created by an enemy who is 
skilled at that art. 

With these general comments I should like to deal specifically with some of 
the problems that were of particular concern to the committee when Congress 
adjourned and which have been the subject of our current efforts in the inter- 
vening months. 


THE STEEL STRIKE AND MILITARY PRODUCTION 


First, and most important, is the question of steel and the after effects of 
the steel strike and what has been done about it. 

A principal problem of defense mobilization the last quarter has been to 
manage the distribution of available steel production so as to minimize the 
impact of the loss of 15 million tons due to the recent work stoppage. Imme- 
diately following the resumption of industry-wide steel production, the NPA 
announced a steel emergency distribution program with the overriding principle 
that deliveries on accepted military, atomic energy, and machine-tool orders 
would be placed ahead of all other requirements. However, to avoid severe 
damage to civilian steel users that would be a consequence of canceling or 
reducing their outstanding position on mill order books, or their allotments, 
it was decided to maintain the validity of these orders and allotments so that 
as their turn came after military, atomic energy, and machine-tool orders, they 
had assurance of receiving steel deliveries in an orderly and definite pattern. 
A strenuous effort has been made to make new steel production available for 
immediate use rather than for building up inventories of some while others 
suffered for the lack of steel for immediate fabrication. In the program of 
additional allotments of steel under CMP for the fourth and first quarters, we 
are seeking gradually to absorb the surplus of CMP tickets created by the 
reduction in supply. The objective of this policy is to put the system back into 
complete balance by the second quarter, with a normal carry-over for most 
forms and shapes. 

The results of this program have been gratifying, and I want to publicly 
acknowledge the splendid cooperation we have received from the steel industry, 
including both management and labor, and their customers, in executing it. 

Fortunately, steel output exceeded all expectations in its speedy return to 
full production, reaching 90 percent of rated capacity in 2 weeks. It was ex- 
pected to reach a near record of 104 percent this last week. A number of factors 
have tended to make for maximum production—the rescheduling of orders at 
the outset of production to give preference in deliveries to the military, atomic 
energy, and machine-tool orders, an avoidance of the use of special directives 
that would have tended to interfere with maximum production, and the author- 
ization to steel users to purchase limited quantities of higher cost conversion 
steel without having it charged against their regular quarter allotments. Our 
domestic steel supply has been augmented by permitting foreign and used steel 
to be purchased without being charged against allotments. 

However, the most outstanding feature of this post-strike distribution has 
been the job done for the military, atomic energy, and machine-tool require- 
ments. Under the program previding for the accelerated delivery of orders for 
military, atomic energy and machine-tool requirements the steel mills have 
already shipped a large part of the unfilled backlog of orders for these items 
which were on the books at the beginning of the work stoppage. They are 
required to complete by November 30 shipment of the remaining orders placed 
under second- and third-quarter allotments although the full period will be 
needed only for a limited range of the shapes and forms most difficult to obtain. 

Delivery on all steel allotments for military, atomic energy, and machine-tool 
programs by the end of the year is virtually assured by an NPA order requiring 
each steel mill to set aside a portion of its quarterly production for this purpose. 
A special reserve has been set aside to cover needs of four types of ammunition 
components—shells, fuzes, cartridge cases, and rocket tubing. This special 
treatment is necessary because ammunition output was being expanded as rap- 
idly as possible when the steel mills closed. Ammunition production cannot, for 
the most part, make up losses until some time next year when under the previous 
schedules our ammunition stocks would otherwise have been replenished and 
production slackened. This is not due to a lack of steel but because the facilities 
were scheduled to run on a full three-shift basis. 
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Naturally, the Munitions Board and the services, and their prime and sub- 
contractors have also taken a variety of special actions designed to minimize 
the impact of the strike on military production. 

As a result of this coordinated effort on the part of all concerned, I am glad 
to be able to report that for the July-September period total deliveries in all 
military procurement and construction programs did not decline from the previ- 
ous period and are estimated to be slightly over the $7.7 billion total of the 
April-June quarter. The maintenance of deliveries despite the greatest steel 
strike in our history permits us to look forward to resuming the steady climb 
which has marked the progress of defense mobilization since Korea. 

Incidentally, our output of military hard goods—planes, tanks, guns, ammuni- 
tion, and similar equipment—has risen from $300 million to $2 billion per month 
or about three quarters of the rate toward which the present schedules are 
directed. Delivery of all types of procurement plus construction have risen 
from $400 million a month to about $2.7 billion. 

While I am on this point let me emphasize that despite this progress there are 
many challenges ahead in the field of military production. While we can reduce 
to a sustaining rate the preduction rates of some items in which adequate 
supplies and reserve stocks have been produced, we must maintain production 
rates of many others and accelerate to much higher levels the production of 
other key weapons and equipment. We must not forget that of the $129 billion 
appropriated by the Congress for military procurement and construction since 
Korea, $41 billion worth has been delivered or constructed, $60 billion more is 
on order and contracts covering most of the balance of $28 billion will be let 
during the next 9 months. 

To insure the completion of the $88 billion of military goods on schedule to 
meet the risks the Nation faces will be a mammoth task. The full magnitude 
of the job ahead only comes home to us when we realize that the weapons of 
tomorrow are not the weapons of today. 

To assure meeting these military production programs, priority powers will 
have to be intelligently exercised to afford whatever measures of special escort 
may be necessary to guarantee the timely flow of the right tools, materials, and 
components to defense producers. 

Of course, neither CMP or any other allocation device can produce steel, 
assemble an aircraft, or assure the building of an atomic energy project unless 
management and labor work together through collective bargaining and, where 
necessary, mediation and arbitration devices, to insulate urgent military pro- 
duction from work stoppages. 

Copper situation brighter 

At the time I last appeared before this committee, one of our principal concerns, 
you will recall, was the serious copper shortage due to our failure to obtain our 
share of the foreign supply. I am glad to be able to report today that the inter- 
vening months have been marked by substantial easing of that situation. 

The buying of foreign copper for importation in the United States has increased 
sharply as a result of the change in the price regulations permitting our domestic 
wire and brass mills to pass through 80 percent of the price differential between 
domestic and foreign copper. Because of the time required for deliveries from 
Chile, the principal source of United States imports of copper, actual receipts did 
not increase substantially until the second half of July. Despite this lag, imports 
of copper in July totaled about 55,000 short tons as compared to a monthly aver- 
age of 43,000 in the first quarter, which had declined to 32,000 tons in June. Our 
estimates of August receipts from abroad even exceeded those of July. 

This increase in our foreign supply, plus the continuation of domestic produc- 
tion without the threatened work stoppage which was feared, have combined to 
make the copper picture considerably brighter than at any time since Korea. 
While we have maintained during the fourth and first quarters the third quarter 
allotment levels for civilian users, which represented a substantial increase over 
previous levels, we have not yet been able to pay back appreciable quantities to 
the stockpile. 


Anticipated increases in aluminum threatened by seasonal water conditions 


Aluminum allotments for the fourth and first quarters have been met at the 
same fairly generous levels which were fixed much earlier for the third quarter. 
This represented a considerable increase for civilian users over the very low 
levels permitted, as the committee will recall, in the first and second quarters. 

Losses of aluminum production in the Pacific Northwest and Tennessee Valley 
due to the cutting off of interruptible power because of low water conditions, and 
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some delays in bringing in new pot lines, have threatened the realization of some 
rather substantial increases in aluminum supply that were anticipated. The 
result of these losses will be to delay the deliveries of aluminum to the stockpile 
which had been scheduled. 

In this connection, I should add that it is my firm conviction that the favorable 
developments in the supply of copper and aluminum should be used to add to our 
stockpiles of these materials on a regular and substantial schedule. The levels 
of supply now afforded for the civilian economy are sufficient to avoid any major 
hardship in these materials and, if we mean business in our stockpiling program, 
the new opportunities presented by new supplies must be realized. 


Outlook on production and material controls 

It is my policy, as the committee will recall from the record of the National 
Production Authority, as reported to you from time to time during the.spring, 
to relax and remove production and material controls as soon as those actions 
could be taken without danger to the mobilization program. 

The results of the application of this policy are well illustrated by the record 
during the intervening months. 

During the period from April 30 to September 30, there have been 29 revo- 
cations and 72 relaxations of these types of controls. During that period it has 
been necessary to impose only 17 new controls, and many of these were the di- 
rect result of the stoppage of steel-mill operations in June and July. The cur- 
rent order structure is subjected to a continuing review so that these controls 
are kept in effect only so long as deemed necessary to meet defense program 
objectives. 

From time to time the question is asked: “How soon can we abandon the 
controlled materials plan?’ As a result of the steel strike the wave of con- 
jecture last spring, looking to a possible abandonment of this system around 
the first of the year, has abated and the question of timing in the minds of those 
in the business community seems to center around possible dates in the spring. 

In view of the fact that the decision to abandon controlled materials plan 
is not upon us, I think it is a good time to view the problem in a calm and dis- 
passionate atmosphere. 

A most important basic distinction must be made between decontrol actions 
affecting the distribution of individual materials and the abandonment of the 
controlled materials plan. The fact is that CMP is the basic instrument for es- 
tablishing and administering programs for the achievement of mobilization 
objectives. The ability of this Nation today as during the past year to achieve 
projected levels of military production and construction, including the atomic 
energy program, without undue dislocation of the industrial and civilian 
economy, rests inyportantly on the effective functioning of CMP. In addition, 
the authority and procedural machinery needed to insure a balanced production 
of individual shapes and forms of steel, copper, and aluminum in terms of 
mobilization requirements is embodies in CMP. 

I need hardly stress to this committee the difficulty of measuring future re- 
quirements with precision—both for military and nonmilitary programs. Since 
this is so, and since the difference between a serious shortage condition and a 
surplus “running out of our ears” is frequently a matter of a few percentage 
points, it is highly difficult, if not impossible, to lay out a neat timetable for the 
abandonment of CMP. Y 

Meanwhile, the present situation for steel, copper, and aluminum is such 
that all three materials are in tight supply even with existing controls. 

Since I will not be around in 1953 to make the final decision, perhaps I may 
venture an opinion. I do not think it is practicable or desirable to abandon the 
controlled materials plan before July 1, 1953. To do so precipitately early 
next year might interfere with the ability of the executive agencies to carry out 
important decisions that the Congress may wish to make during the next session 
concerning the size, scope, and character of our future defense effort. 

One fundamental fact cannot be overlooked without risk to national security. 
The establishment or reestablishment of the complex control machinery of CMP 
requires from 6 to 12 months’ time depending on the length of the decontrol 
interruption. Decontrol, on the other hand, requires little time to be made 
effective once the basic decision is made. Considering the damage that can be 
done to the mobilization program by injudicious decontrol actions based on fore- 
casts of somewhat dubious reliability, it appears that CMP decontrol action 
should await an actual balancing of supply and demand as evidenced by the new 
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and unfilled order position in the steel, copper, and aluminum industries. This 
balance has not yet been achieved. 

Meanwhile, however, the NPA staff is continuing to work on orderly relaxation 
and complete decontrol procedures with the various key industries and Govern- 
ment agencies involved. We had been engaged in very detailed examination of 
the problem with the Steel Industry Advisory Committee last May. These dis- 
cussions no doubt will be resumed, and the various approaches to the eventual 
problem will be explored. 

In the meantime, we have acted to remove the necessity for the filing and 
processing of CMP paper by many thousands of small users of these materials. 
An increase in the self-authorization levels and the provision of an automatic 
allotment procedure for small users has relieved these small businesses of the 
red tape, while continuing to assure them of a reliable source of supply. 


THE STABILIZATION SITUATION 


I know Mr. Putnam, the Economic Stabilization Administrator, and the Direc- 
tor and staff of the Office of Price Stabilization are submitting regular monthly 
reports to your committee concerning the stabilization picture. Although my 
experience in the mobilization program up until recent weeks was concerned 
largely with the production side, I am fully aware of the expressed intention of 
the Congress that the powers conferred in the Defense Production Act shall be 
used to prevent undue strains and dislocations upon wages and prices, within 
the framework, as far as practicable, of the American system of competitive 
enterprise. 

I also take note of the recent amendments to section 712 B of the Defense 
Production Act that it is the function of the committee to make a continuous 
study of the programs and of the fairness to consumers of the prices authorized 
by this act and to review the progress achieved in the execution and adminis- 
tration of such price programs. 

In this context the following observations will be of concern to the committee. 

Consumer prices have continued to set new records, with further increases in 
July and August to 1.1 percent above the May level. The Office of Price Stabili- 
zation has recently made changes in some price ceilings. Some were made to 
handle the price increases that had to be granted for certain basic metals in 
order to renew or maintain supply, as in steel, aluminum, and imported copper. 
These rises pushed up the costs of users of the metals. A form of pass-through 
of these costs, without absorption, but without pyramiding, was used. These 
increases, based on supply considerations, were apart from the industry earnings 
standard. For other cost increases the standard continues to apply, and under 
it relief has been granted to some coal, iron-ore, and ferromanganese industries. 

The Office of Price Stabilization has continued its policy of suspension of price 
controls where this can safely be done, On August 29 ceilings were suspended at 
all levels on radios, television sets, and record players, rugs and carpets, and 
cotton linters. Most of the very small manufacturing establishments have been 
exempted from all price control. 

Rents have continued to rise. Under the 1952 amendments to the Defense 
Production Act rent control has just expired on over 20 million units in localities 
where local authorities took no action to retain them. Most major cities, how- 
ever, retained either Federal or local rent control. About a million housing units 
nre still under rent control in critical defense housing areas. 

Wage increases have been granted in a number of key industries, and small 
but persistent increases are taking place throughout nearly all sectors of the 
economy. 

Consumer credit went up at record rates after regulation W was suspended, 
and is still rising, although more slowly. The $21.2 billion in consumer credit 
outstanding on August 31 was an all-time high, and 7.1 percent above April. 
Real-estate credit has risen faster this year than in the last half of 1951. 
Regulation X, the direct control on real-estate credit, was taken off in mid- 
September. The present Defense Production Act requires removal of most 
housing credit restraints when starts fall below a specified rate. Business 
loans rose in recent months about the same amount as last year. Business and 
State and local issues for new capital have been at a very high rate. 

The present situation shows some renewal of inflationary pressure. Increased 
use of credit, higher prices and wages in the steel settlement, a continuing Federal 
deficit, and lessened control authority, are contributing factors. However, there 
are some temporary balancing factors, such as the high rate of savings, and 
eontinuing high level of production despite the steel strike, and investments. 
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In general, barring unforeseen events, it seems probable that current infla- 
tionary pressures will be limited to moderate effects. For the long haul the 
expansion of supply should ease many of the price pressures which have caused 
a steady increase in the cost of living. However, the signs I have mentioned 
must be carefully watched, and I intend to keep in close touch with the com 
mittee on problems that may arise in this field. 


EXPANSION OF RESOURCES AND A MOBILIZATION BASE 


When the history is written of the current mobilization program, it is my 
prediction that one facet will be outstanding: namely, the wise determination 
of the Congress and the Executive to expand both the basic resources of the 
Nation and to round out a military mobilization base. In the final analysis 
the only satisfactory answer to shortages and all the attendant problems is more 
production. In my forthcoming quarterly report to the President, the current 
information on the expansion of production and supply sources will be covered 
in some detail. Since copies of this report will be available in a matter of days 
to the committee I shall not recount all those facts here. 

Expansion goals have now been set over 170 products and materials and the 
great volume dollarwise of this project expansion has been covered by tax 
amortization. As of September 5, a total of 13,692 applications for tax amorti- 
zation for facilities, determined to be importantly related to the defense pro- 
gram, and estimated to cost over $23 billion had been approved. Accelerated 
amortization has been authorized on a percentage of this total, namely, $13.7 
billion. Goals remain to be set for about 100 materials and products, many 
of which are small but vital elements of the mobilization base. About 16 per- 
cent of the value of projects particularly covered by tax amortization certificates, 
issued through June 30, 1952, for construction and installation, has now been 
completed. It is estimated that this value will rise to 48 percent by the end of 
the year. 

The feature of this tax amortization operation today is that certificates of 
necessity, as they are called, are being issued on a very limited and selected basis, 
only to encourage the production of specific items for which there are important 
defense uses and the present facilities are inadequate in the light of foreseeable 
requirements. Certificates of amortization are granted only for projects whose 
capacity is within a determined expansion goal. 

The month of August and the early weeks of September saw the rate of 
applications for approval fall below $100 million a week for the first time 
since the inception of the program as contrasted with the weekly rate from 
February through April of about $450 million. 

New requests for certificates are coming in at a much slower rate. The peak 
period for filing was in February and March of 1951, when applications were 
received at the rate of $1 billion a week. Since March of this year, the weekly 
rate has been under $200 million a week and during the first 2 weeks of September 
was below $100 million. 

The backlog of pending applications has been reduced from 5,047 on April 24, 
to 1,958 on September 10. 

As the committee knows we define the mobilization base to be that capacity 
needed, when fully utilized, to meet military, war-supporting, and essential 
civilian requirements in the event of a full-scale war. In the past crises which 
the Nation has faced, we have built our mobilization base, in large part, after 
the war began. After Pearl Harbor, for example, we had to devote a large part 
of our energies to building and equipping factories. We had to defer the pro- 
duction of weapons in the quantities required until our basic industrial capacity 
was expanded to the necessary scale. This prolonged our efforts to organize and 
equip our forces and eventually to launch a counterattack for victory. 

Since the attack on Korea we have achieved a record-breaking expansion in 
many of the industries which are basic to defense, as the facts pertaining to the 
tax-amortization program indicate. The problem now of. rounding out this 
mobilization base is identifying the specific gaps which still remain in the light 
of our increasing knowledge and ability to estimate the nature of full mobiliza- 
tion growing out of our experience with the current military build-up. 


(a) Critical and strategic stockpiles 

The concept of providing such a base is not novel. The Stockpile Acts of 1939 
and 1946 embody a program of buying certain critical and strategic materials, 
and storing them against the possibility of a total war either because we are 
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dependent on overseas supplies: and our normal production would not be 
adequate in event of total war. At the present time, stockpile goals have been 
met for 18 of the 74 critical materials on the stockpile list but objectives for a 
number of materials are being approached. But the remaining materials, where 
substantial deficiencies are still in prospect, include some which would be criti- 
cal in the event of global war. Currently, we are hard at work to devise, develop, 
and execute the programs to fill these deficiencies. In the next year rates of 
stockpile acquisition can be accelerated substantially, consistent with a rea- 
sonable level of supply for the civilian economy and the demands of the military 
program. In this connection, I have requested NPA to use its priority and al- 
location powers to aid and facilitate stockpile acquisition but instructed that 
such material controls as are imposed shall be the least necessary to accom- 
plish the Government's stockpile acquisition program. 


(b) The ferro-alloy program 

A striking example of this problem has to do with the high-heat ferro alloys. 
These are materials of critical importance to the production of key military 
items such as jet engines. Substantial shortages of these materials in the event 
of full mobilization would constitute harmful ceilings in the striking and de- 
fensive power of the United States which would take some years to overcome 
unless provided for in advance. These shortages must not be permitted to con- 
tinue. We have this summer, after a most intensive and coordinated study by 
all of the agencies concerned, around the common table, developed a continuing 
program which will shortly become the subject of an order of the ODM to the 
agencies concerned. : 

This type of problem cannot be solved by any one approach by any single 
agency. This consolidated attack requires, and will continue to require, a 
combination of the following: Stockpiling activities of the Munitions Board; the 
work of that Board; the services and the various civilian production agencies 
in estimating and reviewing changing requirements for these materials; an 
intensive conservation program under the military services under the review 
of the Munitions Board; measures undertaken by the Defense Materials Pro- 
curement Agency as incentives for the development by private firms here and 
abroad of any sources of supply; the maintenance of adequate conservation re- 
strictions by the NPA on the use of these materials in our economy. 

Our present view is that this is perhaps the most difficult of our remaining 
materials problems and the one which will take longest to fully overcome. It 
will take time, effort and a continuing coordination to fill this gap in the mobili- 
zation base. I should add that this task would be hopeless had it not been for 
the wisdom of the Congress in providing the type of authority and means set 
forth in section 303 of the Defense Production Act. 


(c) Aluminum expansion 

Another example is more familiar to this committee because of its continuing 
concern with the aluminum problem, which was the subject of the committee’s 
most recent report. I should like to take advantage of the present hearing to 
go over this problem with the committee in the light of developments which have 
transpired since its earlier report. 

The Munitions Board, in late July, officially advised the Defense Production 
Administratoin that its stockpile objective for aluminum had been-revised upward 
to a very sizable proportion. I have prepared, and am submitting to the chair- 
man of this committee, a letter containing detailed secret information concerning 
this determination and its basis. 

In our view, the requirements for aluminum for all-out mobilization recently 
established by the Munitions Board are so large and accelerate so sharply that 
it is necessary to move promptly to secure additional capacity to protect the 
country from a crippling bottleneck in the event of war. Accordingly, we 
propose to increase the existing expansion goal for primary aluminum production 
by 200,000 short tons per year, and to issue an invitation to American business 
firms to send in firm proposals immediately if they wish to participate in this 
aluminum expansion. This decision has been reached after a thorough and 
careful study of the matter, during which frequent consultations have been had 
with the various Government agencies concerned, as well as with the staff of 
this committee. 

This committee, in its report last June, urged that any additional supply of 
aluminum capacity found necessary should be obtained from nonintegrated 
domestic producers, so far as possible. The committee also recommended against 
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the making of formal contracts for large, long-term importation of the addi- 
tional metal from Canada. 

The DPA will attempt to secure this expansion from new domestic producers, 
so far as possible. 

Unless action is taken promptly now to announce this goal and bring in formal, 
firm proposals the delay would go over well into next year, a consequence which 
should be avoided. If no action is taken now, or in the near future, and total 
mebilization should prove necessary in the critical period ahead, a huge expansion 
would have to be undertaken after the events requiring fult mobilization and 
would impose not only delay but heavy burden on an economy that would be 
under the severest strain. 

Even with this decision to expand now and attain the substantial stockpile 
contemplated, further capacity would be necessary if war should come within 
the next 3 years, but the size of the expansion would have been reduced to a 
manageable proportion. If, as we hope, no such total mobilization is required 
in the near future, the attainment of a substantial stockpile will be facilitated 
by this expansion. 


(d) Long lead time production equipment . 

Another phase of the mobilization base which is receiving concentrated atten- 
tion is the types and quantities of long lead time machine tools and production 
equipment which would be required in the event of total mobilization. His- 
torically, machine tools and production equipment have been among the worst 
bottlenecks in expanding military output. New models of weapons cannot be 
built until the tools to make them have been manufactured. Some highly com- 
plex tools take longer to produce than do the weapons themselves. 

Our machine tool objective is twofold—first, to have on hand the long lead 
time machine tools needed in the event of war; and, second, to keep in being a 
high degree of machine tool making capacity ready to meet additional needs for 
full mobilization. This problem has been the subject of an intensive examination 
by the ODM Advisory Committee on Production Equipment, which is composed 
of some of the foremost production experts in the country. An early report is 
expected and, of course, will be made available to this committee. 


(e) Processing facilities 

In the statement of policy contained in section 2 of the Defense Production 
Act, the Congress declared its determination “to develop and maintain whatever 
military and economic strength is found to be necessary” to oppose acts of 
aggression and to promote peace. It wisely declared that this task “requires 
expansion of productive facilities beyond the levels needed to meet the civilian 
demand.” 

From the very first we have had before us the need to build up a mobilization 
base, but in the initial stages we emphasized the expansion of certain basic 
resources and processing facilities needed to meet a partial mobilization program 
and to provide the weapons for the support of our troops in Korea and else- 
where. 

As I stated above, the current military production program affords us a per- 
spective which was necessarily lacking at the outset. It enables us to identify 
many of the points which will constitute artificial ceilings or bottlenecks to a 
total effort. An analysis of what remains to be done may seem somewhat sur- 
prising in light of the fact that $23 billion of private capital has been invested 
by industry in defense and defense-supporting facilities. Indeed, the gratifying 
response of private industry to the inducements for expansion provided by the 
Congress has greatly increased our national security. I do not believe that we 
shall ever regret the efforts both industry and the Government have made to- 
gether to strengthen the Nation's industrial structure. 

It seems highly desirable, however, at this stage of the mobilization program 
to check the results of this expansion in terms of our industrial readiness to 
fight a total war, if one should be forced upon us. Where deficiencies in facilities 
are revealed, all means of making them up will be explored. They will be 
brought affirmatively to the attention of the industries concerned so that efforts 
may be made to enlist further private investment to fill the gaps or in the al- 
ternative, to submit recommendaions for governmental action. Since it has 
been the view of the Congress, in which I fully concur, that Government construc- 
tion of plants should remain a last resort, all possible means of utilizing loans 
and existing contractual authority, as well as tax amortization benefits, will be 
explored. 
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It is evident that any program for insuring industrial readiness for full 
mobilization must be highly selective. Any attempt to insure capacity for 
every known type of military equipment would prove an impossible task under 
present circumstances. Accordingly, the mobilization base program will con- 
centrate on processing facilities of a long-lead time character which cannot be 
readily telescoped or obtained by converting other types of civilian production 
equipment in adequate quantities. 

It is gratifying to note that some elements of private industry are concerned 
about this serious mobilization problem. The report of September 21 of the 
Committee for Economic Development succinctly stated the problem in this 
language : 

“We must expand and convert industrial capacity, train workers, and do 
the many other things necessary to create a broad United States and Allied 
mobilization base—that is, a capacity to build up rapidly in the event of a 
general war, a force sufficient to win.” 

The problem of identifying and filling the gaps in our mobilization base has 
never been solved in the history of our country. Our ability to build a base 
once we have been attacked has always been the cornerstone of victory. Dur- 
ing a period of cold war, which can at any time become hot, the problem of 
establishing and maintaining a mobilization base becomes essential. A future 
war might not permit us to exercise our great ability to build for counterattack. 
This, then, is the great dilemma of our times. To solve it requires a high de- 
gree of statesmanship and an enlightened business and political leadership. 

In seeking to round out the mobilization base, I am strengthened by the knowl- 
edge that this committee is available to provide advice and assistance and 
that you will share with me the many complex problems which will be presented. 
As I stated earlier, this program is in its preliminary stage. However, it pre- 
sents a key problem which must be overcome in order to deter aggression and to 
promote peace or to win any total war that is forced upon us, quickly and 
effectively. 

CONCLUSION 


In the period ahead we will be taking a forward look at the needs and oppor- 
tunities for greater national security and for getting it faster. We have two 
basic factors that permit us to take this forward look. One is a sound and 
healthy economy; the other, the increased availability of resources. In this 
connection, I am having prepared an analysis of the availability of resources 
in 1953 in the light of anticipated increases in supplies and demands of sched- 
uled programs. Although this study is not yet complete, a preliminary analysis 
has disclosed that if demands for controlled materials through 1953 are main- 
tained at approximately the third quarter 1952 allotments levels, substantial 
additional quantities of these materials would be available for security pro- 
grams, such as military production, stockpiling, and foreign aid related to de- 
fense purposes. 

Ahead of us are numerous opportunities to use this new power to choose the 
things we should do. Our strength is not unlimited, however, and we must be 
— to use it where it will do the most good in terms of the security of our 

ation. 


(Whereupon, at 3:50 p. m., the joint committee went into executive 
session. ) 
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OFFICE OF RENT STABILIZATION, 
Washington 25, D. C., October 3, 1952. 
My Dear Senator Maybank and Members of the Joint Committee on Defense 
Production: 

With respect to your inquiry earlier this week at a joint meeting of the 
Senate and House Banking and Currency Committees, I have the honor to 
outline to you at this time the situation, as it exists at the moment, concerning 
the present scope of the Federal rent stabilization program. 

Last month the American publie voiced its opinion in traditional fashion .on 
the subject of continuation of the rent program. 

The voicing of this opinion was, for the most part, carried out through the 
action of local governing bodies in more than 2,000 communities throughout 
the Nation. 

But in some areas, as in the case of Massachusetts, a referendum on the 
primary ballot furnished the most telling case for the people’s wishes by a 
vote of nearly 4 to 1 for the retention of the program. 

In Massachusetts more than 97 percent of the State’s population continued 
rent controls, and the situation as of September 30 throughout the rest of New 
England gave an equally impressive picture—approximately 86 percent of 
that region’s population expressed their collective request, through city-wide 
referendum votes and actions by local governing bodies, to retain the Federal 
rent stabilization program. 

With almost all figures now compiled, the Office of Rent Stabilization now 
is able to announce that stabilized rents and eviction protections will continue 
under the Federal rent-control program for approximately 5,500,000 rental units 
of the 7,000,000 units which were controlled as of July 1, 1952. 

Our latest tabulation discloses that more than 1,500 communities of the 
2,400 which could have taken affirmative action to continue the rent-control 
program now have done so. 

In 51 cities with more than 100,000 population, 36 chose continuance. Of 116 
cities with more than 50,000 population, 73 elected to continue the program. 

The Federal rent-control program thus will continue in these cities and towns 
in which the privilege of local option for retention of the program was exercised 
and will protect about 12,500,000 persons. 

In addition to these people thus protected, there are another 6,000,000 persons 
residing in controlled rental housing units in the “critical defense housing areas” 
to make a total of approximately 18,000,000 individuals. 

I have had prepared for this committee three lists for your information and 
guidance. 

These lists necessarily were compiled with great dispatch for submission to 
this committee, and therefore may contain certain minor discrepancies. 

Moreover, as of this moment the lists are not complete in that resolutions from 
a number of communities which took affirmative action to retain rent control 
have not yet been received. These resolutions are expected momentarily, how- 
ever, and their receipt will necessitate adjustments in the lists. 

The first list includes those communities which will remain in the program 
as a result of affirmative action, either by action of the local governing bodies or 
by referendum vote. 

The second list sets forth those communities retained in the program by reason 
of “critical housing area” designations. 

The third list is a compilation of those cities and towns in which the Federal 
rent stabilization program no longer exists by reason of the fact that no affirma- 
tive action was taken prior to September 30 in the communities involved. 
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Any additional information which this agency may furnish you will be pro- 


vided at once. 


James McI. HENDERSON, 
Director of Rent Stabilization. 


INCORPORATED LOCALITIES IN WHICH RENT ContROL TERMINATED ON SEPTEMBER 


30, 1952 


(Nore.—This list includes all communities from which resolutions, continuing 
rent control, had not been received by the Office of Rent Stabilization at the 
close of business, September 29, 1952. Rent control will continue in any commun- 
ity listed herein, if a proper resolution is subsequently received by the Office of 


Rent Stabilization.) 
Arkansas: El Dorado 
California : 
Ceres 
Live Oak 
Livingston 
Patterson 
Colorado: Boulder 
Connecticut : 
Bantam 
Danielson 
Fenwick 
Litchfield 
Newtown 
Rockville 
Willimantic 
Delaware: 
Bellefonto 
Delaware City 
Florida : 
Crestview 
Fort Walton 
Laurel Hill 
Lynn Haven 
Mary Ester 
Niceville 
Shalimar 
Springfield 
Valparaiso 
Wewahitchka 
Georgia : 
Andersonville 
DeSoto 
Leslie 
Plains 
Smithville 
Whitehall 
Bogart 
Avondale Estates 
Chamblee 
Lithonia 
North Atlanta 
Stone Mountain 
Clarkston 
Atlanta 
Riverdale 
Jonesboro 
Lake Tara 
Morrow 
Lovejoy 
Roswell 
Mountain Park 
Alpharetta 
Payne 
Attapulgus 
Climax 


Georgia—Continued 
Brimston 


Illinois: 
City of Bloomington 
City of Normal 
City of Herrin 
City of Amboy 
Village of Ashton 
Village of Compton 
Village of West Brooklyn 
Village of Franklin Grove 
City of Dixon 
Village of Harmon 
Village of Nelson 
Village of Sublette 
Village of Lee 
Village of Paw Paw 
Village of Cedarville 
Town of Dakota 
Village of Pearl City 
Village of Orangeville 
Village of German Valley 
Village of Ridott 
Village of Davis 
Village of Rock City 
Town of Lena 
Village of Winslow 
City of Streator 
Village of Cedar Point 
Village of Tonica 
Village of Grand Ridge 
Village of Dana 
Village of Lostant 
Village of Oglesby 
Village of Crotty 
City of Marsilles 
City of Mendota 
Village of Millington 
Village of Sherman 
Village of Naplate 
City of Peru 
Village of Lenore 
Village of Troy Grove 
City of Macomb 
Village of Bardolph 
Village of Princeville 
Village of Brimfield 
City of Elmwood 
Village of Bartonville 
Village of Bellevue 
Village of Hanna City 
Village of Pincerville 
Village of Glasford 
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Tlimois—Continued 
Village of Kingston Mines 
Village of South Pekin 
Village of Deer Creek 
City of Delavan 
Village of Tremont 
City of East Peoria 
Village of Crevecocur 
Village of Armington 
Village of Hopedale 
Village of Minier 
Village of Mackinaw 
Village of North Pekin 
Village of Green Valley 
City of Quincy 
City of Galesburg 
City of Knoxville 
City of Belvidere 
Village 6f Durand 
Village of Winnebago 
Village of Waterman 
Town of Cortland 
City of Sycamore 
City of DeKalb 
Village of Kirkland 
City of Genoa 
Village of Kingston 
Village of Malta 
City of Sandwich 
Village of Lee 
Village of Shabona 
Village of Sononauk 
Village of Hinckley 
The city of Savanna 
Village of Argenta 
Village of Warrensburg 
City of Moroa 
Village of Mount Zion 
Village of Niantic 
Village of Blue Mound 
City of Macon 
City of Auburn 
Village of Thayer 
Village of Pleasant Plains 
Village of Chatham 
Village of Spaulding 
Village of Divernon 
Village of Cantrall 
Village of Ilipolis 
Village of Berlin 
Village of Buffalo 
Village of Dawson 
Village of Mechanicsburg 
Village of New Berlin 
Village of Pawnee 
Village of Rochester 
Village of Williamsville 
Village of Jerome 
The city of Lincoln 
Village of Algonquin 
Village of Cary 
City of Crystal Lake 
Village of Fox River Grove 
Village of Lakewood 
Village of Spring Grove 
Village of Union 
City of Woodstock 
Village of Huntley 


Illinois—Continued 


Village of Hebron 
City of McHenry 
Village of Richmond 
The city of East Dubuque 
Village of Alhambra 
City of Alton 

Village of Glen Carbon 
Village of Maryville 
City of Granite City 
City of Highland City 
City of Troy 

Village of Grantfork 
Village of Marine 
Village of New Douglas 
Village of Livingston 
Village of Worden 
Village of St. Jacob 
Village of Pierron 
Village of East Alton 
Village of Roxana 
City of Wood River 
City of Belleville 
Village of National City 
Village of Caseyville 
Village of Alorton 
Village of Monsanto 
Town of Fayetteville 
Village of St. Libery 
City of Lebanon 
Village of Lenzburg 
Village of Old Marissa 
City of Mascoutah 
Village of New Baden 
Village of Millstadt 
Village of New Athens 
City of O'Fallon 
Village of Swansea 
Village of Shiloh 
Village of Smithon 
Village of Brooklyn 
Village of Dupo 
Barrington Village 
East Chicago Heights 
Glenwood 

Olympia Fields 

Park Forest 

South Chicago Heights 
Midlothian 

Evanston 

Lemont 

Eimwood Park 
Melrose Park 

North Lake 

Schiller Park 

Bedford Park 

Bridge View 
Hodgkins 

Justice 

McCook 

Summit 

Willow Springs 

Niles 

Golf 

Lincolnwood 
Northbrook 

Harwood Heights 
Norridge 
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Illinois—-Continued 
Oak Park 
Palos Park 
Willow Springs 
Worth 
Berkeley 
Broadview 
Forest Park 
Maywood 
Stone Park 
Olympia Fields 
Richton Park 
Forest View 
Stickney 
Dixmoor 
Alsip 
Chicago Ridge 
Evergreen Park 
Merrionette 
Oaklawn 
Aurora 
North Aurora 
Elburn 
Burlington 
Pinegree 
Gilberts 
Maple Park 
Indiana: 
Towns of Trail Creek 
La Crosse 
Lakeland 
Michigan Shores 
Westville 
Kingsbury 
City of Logansport 
City of Jeffersonville 
City of New Albany 
Town of Charlestown 
Town of Clarksville 
Town of Sellersburg 
Town of New Providence 
Town of Georgetown 
Town of Greenville 
The city of Mount Vernon 
Elkhart 
Nappanee ° 
Town of Indian Villa 
Town of Roseland 
Town of North Liberty 
Town of Walkerton 
Town of Osceola 
Town of Lakeville 
Town of Millersburg 
Town of Middlebury 
Town of Wakarnsa 
Town of Bristol 
Iowa: 
Maxwell 
Middletown 
West Burlington 
Danville 
Des Moines 
West Des Moines 
Mitchelville 
Runnells 
Altoona 
Ankeny 


Iowa—Continued 


Bondurant 
Elkhart 
Grimes 
Sheldahl 


Polk 

Cloverhills 
Windsor Heights 
Urbandale 

Iowa City 
Coralville 
University Heights 


Kansas: 


Cullison 

Sawyer 

Coats 

Preston 

Iuka a 
Byers 

Garden City 


Massachusetts : 


Malden 
Melrose 
Newton 
Gardner 


Michigan : 


Huntington Woods 
Oak Park 

Lake Angelus 
Orchard Lake 
Dearborn 

Detroit 
Hamtramck 
Highland Park 
Riverview 
Wyandotte 

Romeo 

New Haven 
Richmond 

New Baltimore 
Memphis 

Utica 

Warren 

Athens 

Burlington 

Union 

Homer 

Marshall i 
TeKonsha i 

Carleton ) 
Estral Beach 
Dundee 

Milan 
Petersburg 
Baroda 

Eau Claire 
Bridgeman 
Buchanan 
Coloma 

Galien 
Stevensville 
Grand Beach 
Michiana 

New Buffalo 
Niles 

Berrien Springs 
Shoreham 








Michgan—Continued 
Three Oaks 
Watervliet 
Midland 

Kentucky: 
Kirkmansville 
Elkton 
Trenton 
Allensville 
Guthrie 
Frankfort 
Sonora 
Upton 
Lexington 
Anchorage 
Indian Hills 
Jeffersontown 
Mockingbird Valley 
Richlawn 
Seneca Gardens 
Seneca Vista 
Audubon Park 
Kingsley 
Parkway Village 
Strathmoor Garden 
Strathmoor Manor 
Strathmore Village 
Wellington 
Shively 
Madisonville 
Catlettsburg 
Ashland 
Raceland 
Russell 
Worthington 

Louisiana : 
Ponchatoula 
Gretna 
Westwego 
Harahan 
Kenner 
New Orleans 
Bossier 
Benton 
Plain Dealing 
Haughton 
Oil City 
Vivian 
Mooringsport 
Shreveport 

Maine: 

Auburn 
Portland 
South Portland 
Westbrook 
Cape Elizabeth 

Maryland: 

Point of Rocks 
Middletown 
Emmitsburg 
New Market 
Woodsboro 
Thurmont 
Myersville 
Mount Airy 
Burkittsville 
Brunswick 
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Maryland—Continued 


Williamsport 
Clear Spring 
Hancock 
Boonsboro 
Smithsburg 
Funkstown 
Keedysville 
Reisterstown 
Elkton 
Highland Beach 
Annapolis 

La Plata 
Laytonsville 
Poolesville 
Garrett Park 
Chevy Chase 
Somerset 
Brookeville 
Washington Grove 
Barnsville 
Kensington 
Takoma Park 
Bladensburg 
Cheverly 
Landover Hills 
District Heights 
Morningside 
College Park 
Berwyn Heights 
University Park 
Capitol Heights 
North Brentwood 
Forrest Heights 
Glenarden 
Edmonston 


Minnesota : 


Baxter 
Crosby 
Cuyuna 
Deerwood 
Fort Ripley 
Garrison 
Riverton 
Ironton 
Jenkins 
Manganese 
Manhattan Beach 
Nisswa 
Pelican Lakes 
Pequot Lakes 
Trommald 
Barnum 
Carlton 
Cromwell 
Kettle River 
Moose Lake 
Scanlon 
Thompson 
Wrenshall 
Wright 

Iron Junction 
Cook 
Brookston 
Floodwood 
Franklin 
Fraser 
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Minnesota—Continued Minnesota—Continued 
Kinney Roseville 
McKinley Rochester 
Meadowlands Sartell 
Orr Sauk Rapids 
Winton East Grand Forks 


South International Falls 
Mankato 
Anoka 

Bethel 
Columbia Heights 
Pridley 
Farmington 
Hampton 
Hastings 
Inver Grove 
Lakeville 
Mendota 

New Trier 
Randolph 
Rosemount 
Vermillion 
West St. Paul 
Brooklyn Center 
Champlin 
Crystal 
Dayton 
Deephaven 
Edina 
Excelsior 
Golden Valley 
Hanover 
Hopkins 
Island Park 
Long Lake 
Loretto 

Maple Plain 
Medicine Lake 
Minnetonka Beach 
Morningside 
Mound 

Osseo 
Richfield 
Robbinsdale 
Rockford 
Rogers 

St. Anthony 
St. Bonifacius 
St. Louis Park 
Tonka Bay 
Wayzata 
Woodland 
Afton 
Birchwood 
Dellwood 
Forest Lake 
Hasting 

Hugo 

Lake Elmo 
Lakeland Shores 
Marine 
Newport 
Willernie 
Falcon Heights 
Lauderdale 
Mounds View 
North St. Paul 


Moorhead 
Missouri : 
Cape Girardeau 
Eugene 
Henley 
Centertown 
Lohmann 
Russellville 
Agency 
DeKalb 
Easton 
Rushville 
Berkeley 
Bridgeton 
Bridgeton Terrace 
Edmundson 
Hazelwood 
Kinloch 
Mary Ridge 
St. John 
Schuermann Heights 
Woodson Terrace 
Country Life Acres 
Crestwood 
Des Peres 
Ellisville 
Fenton 
Kirkwood 
Peerless Park 
Twin Oaks 
Winchester 
Creve Coeur 
Crystal Lake Park 
Frontenac 
Huntleigh 
Town and Country 
Warson Woods 
Olivette 
Grantwood 
MacKenzie 
Marlborough 
Oakland 
Webster Groves 
Shrewsbury - 
Bella Vista 
Lakeshire 
St. George 
Wilbur Park 
Pacific 
Breckenridge Hills 
Charlack 
Elmdale Village 
Sycamore Hills 
Vinita Park 
Vinita Terrace 
Arbor Terrace 
Bellerive 
Bell-Nor 
Bel-Ridge 
Berdell Hills 
Glen Echo Park 
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Missouri—Continued 


Goodfellow Terrace 
Hanley Hills 
Margona 
Normandy 
Northwoods 
Norwood Court 
Pasadena Hills 
Velda Villa Hills 
Calverton Park 
Florissant 
Moline Acres 
Uplands Park 
Hillsboro 
Crystal City 
Festus 

Pevely 
Kimmswick 
DeSoto 
Wentzville 
O'Fallon 
Augusta 
Portage 

Des Sioux 

St. Charles 


Montana: 


Hingham 
Cascade 
Neihart 


New Hampshire: Nashua 
New Jersey : 


Absecon 
Brigantine 
Buena 

Corbin City 
Estill Manor 
Folsom 
Northfield 

Port Republic 
Ventnor City 
Barrington 
Clementon 
Collingswood 
Hi-Nella 
Laurel Springs 
Mount Ephraim 
Pine Valley 
Somerdale 
Stratford 
Tavistock 
Clayton 
Newfield 
Pitman 
Wenonah 
Westville 
Closter 
Cresskill 
Demarest 

East Paterson 
Englewood Cliffs 
Franklin Lakes 
Glen Rock 
Harrington Park 
Haworth 
Norwood 
Oakland 


New Jersey—Continued 


Old Tappan 
Park Ridge 
Rockleigh 
Tenafly 
Teterboro 
Upper Saddle River 
Waldwick 
Westwood 
Woodcliffe Lake 
Allentown 
Bernardsville 
Bloomingdall 
Bound Brook 
Dunellen 

Essex Falls 
Fanwood 

Far Hills 
Garwood 

Glen Ridge 
Haleden 
Helmetta 
Kenilworth 
Millstone 
Milltown 
Mountainside 
New Providence 
North Caldwell 
North Plainfield 
Oceanport 
Peapack-Gladstone 
Plainfield 
Ringwood 
Rocky Hill 
Roosevelt 
Roseland 
Roselle Park 
Rumson 

Sea Bright 

Sea Girt 
Shrewsbury 
South Amboy 
South Belmar 
South Bound Brook 
Spotswood 
Spring Lake 
Spring Lake Heights 
Summit 

Tetewa 

Verona 
Wanaque 
Watchung 

West Caldwell 
Westfield 

West Long Branch 
Bloomsbury 
Flemington 
Glen Gardner 
Hampton 

High Bridge 
Lebanon 
Stockton 
Hightstown 


New Mexico: 


Dexter 
Hagerman 
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New Mexico—Continued Ohio—Continued 
Lake Arthur Newtonsville 
Cloudcraft Williamsburg 
Santa Fe Newtown 

North Carolina: Amberley 
Durham Madeira 
Goldsboro Mariemont 
Wilson Silverton 
Morrisville Elmwood Place 
Holly Springs Cheviot 
Zebulon Harrison 
Knightdale Lockland 
Raleigh Cleves 
Rolesville North Bend 
Wake Forest Norwood 
Apex Reading 
Sharpsburg Arlington Heights 
Denton Glendale 
Thomasville Greenhills 
Yadkin College North College Hill 
Salisbury Woodlawn 
Wilmington Deer Park 
Fargo Indian Hill 

Ohio: Montgomery 
Proctorville Sharonville 
Hanging Rock Brooklyn Heights 
Marietta Brook Park 
Bethesda Middlebury Heights 
Fairview Cleveland Heights 
Shadyside East Cleveland 
Brookside Euclid 
Martins Ferry Fairview Park 
Conneaut Glenwillow 
North Kingsville Lakewood 
Dover Maple Heights 
Parral Mayfield 
Strasburg Newburg Heights 
Barnhill North Bandall 
Midvale Olmstead Falls 
New Philadelphia Woodmere 
Roswell Parma 
Bolivar Parma Heights 
Zoar Richmond Heights 
Dennison Rock River 
Uhrichsville South Euclid 


Newcomerstown 
Mineral City 
Shanesville 
Sugarcreek 
Tuscarawas 
Millville 
Monroe 
Trenton 
Somerville 
College Corner 
Oxford 

New Miami 
Seven Mile 
Amelia 
Batavia 
Felicity 
Loveland 
Milford 

New Richmond 
Owensville 
Moscow 
Neville 


Garfield Heights 
Broadview Heights 
Cuyahoga Heights 
Donnelsville 

New Carlisle 
Lawrenceville 
Tremont City 
Clifton 

Vienna 

South Charleston 
Enon 

North Hampton 
Catawba 
Springfield 
Fairborn 
Cedarville 
Bowersville 
Yellow Springs 
Jamestown 
Spring Valley 
Bellbrook 

Xenia 


: 
4 
: 
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Ohio—Continued 
Fletcher 
Troy 
Casstown 
Tipp City 
Bradford 
Covington 
Pleasant Hill 


ura 
Ludlow Falls 
Milton 
Potsdam 
Piqua 
Urbana 
Vandalia 
Brookville 
Clayton 
Phillipsburg 
Verona 
Germantown 
Garmersville 
New Lebanon 
Trotwood 
Riverside 
Miamisburg 
West Carrollton 
Oakwood 
Clayton 
Englewood 
Union 
Centerville 
) Galena 
Sunbury 
Delaware 
Elida 
Lima 
South Amherst 
Avon 
Lorain 
Sheffield 
Vermilion-on-the-Lake 
Elyria 
Grafton 
Lagrange 
Sheffield Lake 
Shiloh 
Shelby 
/ Belleville 
: Mansfield 
) Lucas 
Plymouth 

Lexington 

Butler 
Marion 
Clay Center 
Port Clinton 
Rocky Ridge 
Genoa 
Marblehead 
Elmore 
Put-in-Bay 
Sidney 
Harbor View 
Berkley 
Holland 
Sylvania 
Toledo 





Ohio—Continued 


Waterville = 
Whitehouse 
Maumee 
Bowling Green 
Pemberville 
Haskins 
Perrysburg 
Rossford 
Luckey 
Tontogany 
Weston 
Marshallville 
Burbank 
Creston 
Doylestown 
Congress 
West Salem 
Smithville 
Rittman 
South Zanesville 
Ironton 

South Point 
St. Clairsville 
Morristown 
New Alexandria 
Wintersville 
Toronto 
Empire 
Stratton 
Dillonvale 
Richmond 
Irondale 
Yorkville 
Bloomfield 
Brilliant 
Lisbon 
Columbiana 
Summitville 
Hanoverton 
Rogers 

Salem 

East Palestine 
New Waterford 
Wellsville 








Oklahoma: 


Gene Autry 
Healdton 
Dimore City 
Paoli 

Paul Valley 
Wynnewood 


Oregon : 


Freewater 
Milton 
Weston 
Athena 
Adams 
Helix 
Pilot Rock 


Pennsylvania: 


Adamsburg 
Arona 
Avonmore 
Bolivar 
Derry 
Donegal 


— 
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Pennsylvania—Continued Pennsylvania—Continued 





Export Orrstown 

Greensburg Shippensburg 

Hunker Adamstown 

Hyde Park Akron 

Latrobe Christiana 

Ligonier Denver 

Livermore Elizabethtown 

Madison Ephrata 

Manor Lititz 

Mount Pleasant Manheim 

New Alexandria Marietta 

New Florence Millersville 

New Salem Mount Joy 

Oklahoma Mountville 

Seward New Holland 

Smithton Quarryville 

South Greensburg Strasburg 

Southwest Greensburg Terre Hill 

Suterville Washington 

West Leechburg Adamstown 

Youngstown Bally 

Youngwood Bechtelsville 

Bellwood Bernville | 
Duncansville Boyertown 
Hollidaysburg Centerport / 
Newry Fleetwood : 
Ashville Kutztown / 
Brownstown Laureldale | 
Carrolltown Lenhartsville 

Cassandra Lyons 

Chest Springs Mohnton ) 
Cresson Mount Penn | 
Daisytown Reading : 
Ebensburg Robesonia : 
Hastings St. Lawrence 
Loretto Shillington : 
Sankertown Shoemakersville | 
Southmont Sinking Spring | 
Summerhill Stausstown 

Tunnelhill Temple 

Vintondale Wernersville 

Westmont West Lawn | 
Wilmore West Leesport | 
Benson West Reading | 
Garrett Womelsdorf } 
Jennerstown Wyomissing 

Meyersdale Wyomissing Mills : 
Paint Cross Roads : 
Rockwood Dallastown 

Athens Delta 

South Waverly Dillsburg 

Erie City Dover 


North Girard 


East Prospect 


Middleboro Fawn Grove 
Northeast Felton 
Paletea Franklintown 
Wattsburg Goldsboro 
Wesleyville Hallan 
Newburg Hanover 
Newville Jacobus 
Shippensburg Jefferson 
Perdix Lewisberry 
Chambersburg Loganville 
Greencastle Manchester 


Mercersburg 
Mont Alto 


Mount Wolf 
New Freedom 
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Pennsylvania—Continued 
New Salem 
North York 
Railroad 
Seven Valleys 
Shrewsbury 
Spring Grove 
Stewartstown 
Wellsville 
West York 
Windsor 
Winterstown 
Wrightsville 
Yoe 
Yorkana 
York Haven 
Chalfont 
Doylestown 
Dublin 
Ivyland 
New Britain 
New Hope 
Perkasie 
Richlandtown 
Riegelsville 
Silverdale 
Telford 
Trumbaneisville 
Avondale 
Coatesville 
Downingtown 
Elverson 
Honey Brook 
Kennett Square 
Malvern 
Modena 
Oxford 
Parkesburg 
S. Coatesville 
Spring City 
West Grove 
Aldan 
Brookhaven 
Chester Heights 
Clifton Heights 
Collingdale 
Colwyn 
Darby 
East Landsdowne 
Landsdowne 
Morton 
Norwood 
Parkside 
Prospect Park 
Ridley Park 
Rutledge 
Sharon Hill 
Trainer 
Upland 
Ambler 
Bryn Athyn 
Collegeville 
fast Greenville 
Greenlane 
Hatfield 
Lansdale 


Pennsylvania—Continued 


Narberth 
Pennsburg 
Red Hill 
Rockledge 
Royersford 
Schwenksville 
Telford 
Trapp 
Avlon 
Bellevue 
Ben Avon 
Ben Avon Heights 
Bradford Wood 
Castle Shannon 
Chalfont 
Cheswick 
Crafton 
Dormont 
Eden Park 
Edgewood 
SXdgeworth 
Emsworth 
Forest Hills 
Fox Chapel 
Green Tree 
Haysville 
Heidelberg 
Ingram 
Liberty 
McDonald 
Mount Oliver 
Oaksdale 
Osborne 
Pleasant Hills 
Sewickley 
Sewickley Heights 
Thornburg 
Trafford (part) 
West View 
Whitaker 
Whitehall 
White Oak 
Butler 
Ellisport 
Enon Valley 
New Castle 
South New Castle 
Volant 
Wampum 
Dawson 
Fairchance 
Markleys 
Masontown 
Ohiopyle 
Pain Marion 
Smithfield 
Uniontown 
Apollo 
Applewold 
Atwood 
Dayton 
Elderton 
Ford Cliff 
Freeport 
Leechburg 
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Pennsylvania—Continued 
Manorville 
North Apollo 
Parker City 
Rural Valley 
South Bethlehem 
Worthington 
Allenport 
Burgettstown 
Claysville 
Deemston 
East Washington 
Elco 
Finleyville 
Houston 
Long Branch 
MeDonald (part) 
Marianna 
Midway 
Speers 
Stockdale 
Twilight 
West Alexander 
West Middletown 
Ambridge 
Reaver 
Beaver Falls 
Conway 
Ellwood City (part) 
Frankfort Springs 
Georgetown 
Hookstown 
Shippingport 
South Heights 
Beaver Meadows 
East Side 
Summit Hill 
Archibald 
Blakely 
Clarks Green 
Clarks Summit 
Dalton 
Moscow 
Old Forge 
Auburn 
Coaldale 
Cressona 
Deer Lake 
Gordon 
Landingville 
McAdoo 
New Ringgold 
Orwigsburg 
Palo Alto 
Port Clinton 
Tremont 
Ashley 
Avoca 
Conyngham 
Courtdale 
Dallas 
Exeter 
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Pennsylvania—Continued 
Forty Fort 
Freeland 
Hazelton 
Jeddo 
Kingston 
Laurel Run 
Luzerne 
Nanticoke 
New Columbus 
Nauangola 
Pittston 
Plymouth 
Shickshinny 
West Hazelton 
West Wyoming 
White Haven 
Wilkes-Barre 
Wyoming 
Yatesville 
Bellefonte 
Centre Hall 
Howard 
Milesburg 
Millheim 
Philipsburg 
Snow Shoe 
South Philipsburg 
State College 
Unionville 
Claredon 
Warren 
Montoursville 
Shamokin 
Lock Haven 
Flemington 
Mill Hall 

Rhode Island: Warwick 

South Carolina: 
McClellanville 
Hollywood 
Meggett 
Ravenel 
Lincolnville 

South Dakota: 
South Sioux Falls 

Tennessee : 

Spring Hills 
Columbia 
Arlington 
Bartlett 
Millington 
Collierville 
yermantown 
Eagleville 
Nashville 
Ridgetop (part) 

Vermont : 
Burlington 
Montpelier 
Barre 
Rutland 





re 
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Washington: 
Ephrata 
Moses Lake 
Darrington 
Mulkiteo 
Monroe 
Gold Bar 
Index 
Everett 
Prescott 
Waitsburg 
College Place 
Connell 
Kahlotus 
Concrete 
Burlington 
Hamilton 
Lyman 
Sedre-Wooley 
Seattle 
Redmond 
Issaquah 
Pacific 
MeMicken Heights 
Tukwila 
Houghton 
Bothell 
Auburn 
Enumclaw 
Kirkland 
Renton 

West Virginia: 
Princeton 
Welch 
Sophia 
Beckley 
Mabscott 
Lester 
Charleston 
South Charleston 
Dunbar 
Clarksburg 
Nutter Fort 
Shinnston 
Host Creek 
Bridgeport 
Salem 
Fort Gay 
Huntington 
Milton 
Chapmanyville 
Logan 
Man 
Parkersburg 
Vienna 
Fairmont 
Worthington 
Mannington 
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West Virginia—Continued 


Fairview 
Rivesville 
Blacksville 
Westover 
Morgantown 
Star City 
Weirton 
Wellsburg 
Wheeling 
Bethlehem 
Triadelphia 


Wyoming: 


Casper 
Basin 
Manderson 
Greybull 
Lovell 
Cowley 
Byran 
Deaver 
Cody 
Meeteetse 
Powell 
Cheyenne 
Thermopolis 
East Thermopolis 
Kirbytown 
Laramie 
Rock River 


Alaska: 


Cordova 
Craig 

Eagle 
Haines 
Hoonuh 
Hydeburg 
Ketchikan 
King Cove 
Klewak 
Nenana 
Nome 
Pelican City 
Port Alexander 
Seldovia 
Unalaska 
Valdez 
Wrangell 
Yakutat 


Puerto Rico: 


Ceiba 
Culebra 
Guayanna 
Guaynabo 
Hermigueres 
Lajas 
Morovis 

San German 
Yabueca 
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Incorporated localities in eritical defense housing areas as of Oct. 1, 1952, 
showing 1950 populations 





| 
State Critical area 


—— | 


Anniston 


Alabama 


Dothan-Ozark (Camp 
Rucker). 


| Huntsville_. 


Flagstaff 


Arizona 
| Fort Huachuca 


| Yuma 


Arkansas.. Benton 


Camden-Shumaker. -_..-.. 


Pine Bluff - ae 


Barstow 
Camp Cooke-Camp Rob- 
erts 


California 


Lancaster 
Livermore -Pleasanton- 
Hayward 


Marysville-Yuba City 


Oxnard-Port Hueneme 


Pittsburg-Camp  Stone- 


nan, 


San Diego 


| Estimated, 


1950 pop- 


ulation 


79, 539 | 


Incorporated localities 
| 





Jacksonville, city ..............| 
Weaver, town ~ 


Piedmont, city................ | 
| Hobson City, town oe 
SE isacnccseeenement 
Anniston, city cyateee 
Blue Mountain, OF. 2.) 
Elba, city. sSiennel 


98,070 | 


18, 500 
10, 438 


21, 227 


| New Brockton, A no 


23, 816 | 
| Haskell, town 


40, 183 


76, O75 


114,000 


24, 007 
130, 000 


Mi, 399 


42, 043 


554, 024 


Ozark, city a 
i <é echenuneament 
Pinckard, town. -..........---- ) 
Midland City, town... ._.._.. | 
Ariton, town 


Cottonwood, town. . 
Webb, town 
Ashford, town biel 
Gordon, town P 


Huntsville, city j 
adison, town 7 
Flagstaff, city- ; 
| 


Bishee, city - 
Tombstone, city 
Yuma, city... ...... 
Somerton, city. _-. 
Bryant, town. . 


Alexander (part), town 


Benton, city _. -. oe 
Traskwood, town........... 
SD i ac ccketonag ool 
Chidester, town... _. ae 
ent, SOUR. ...........c500s | 
ee ee | 
Bearden, town ...........-. J 
Louann, town... ........-....- | 
| Hampton, town Bin oma blll | 
SE ME... «coccpaetuesipe 


| Tinsman, town 


Pine Bluff, e¢ity 
Redfield, town 

Sherrill, town a 
Wabbaseka, town 
Altheimer, town  : 
Humphrey (part), town 
Barstow, city 

San Luis Obispo, city 
Santa Maria, city 
—_ city 
Guadalupe, city 

Arroyo Grande, city 
Pismo Beach, city .__-. 
El Paso de Robles, city 
(No incorporated places 
Livermore, city 

San Leandro, city 
Hayward, city 
Plessinton, town 
Marysville, city 
Wheatland, city 

Yuba City, town 

Grass Valley, city 
Nevada City, city 
Fillmore, city 

Port Hueneme, city 
Oxnard, city 

Santa Pauh, city 
Concord, city 
Pittsburg, city 
Antioch, city 
Brentwood, city 

San Diego, city 

E! Cajon, city 

La Mesa, city 
Escondido, city 


S ce 
ebrrs 
! 


1950 pop- 
| nlation 


4,751 
743 
4, 498 
672 


21, 584 


4, 135 


> 
at 
2Ez 


a= pow 
: ! 

od 

~ 


—ts 
MSN 
S 
te 


ate od od oa 
= 


—1 


10, 446 
6, 544 





Rr pn en ea 


es ca ane i ie 
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Incorporated localities in critical defense housing areas as of Oct. 1, 1952, 
showing 1950 populations—Continued 























] | 
| 1950 pop- i 1950 pop- 
State Critical area ulation | Incorporated localities ulation 
| ! 
: California—Continued. San Diego—Continued. —| Chula Vista, Tad S etciiiendibaadl | 15,927 
/ | Coronado, city se 
: i National City, city.. el aided 21, 199 
/ Oceanside, city.............-. 12, 881 
: Solando County..........- 104,833 | Vallejo, city_..._.- <aueiaeeed | 26, 038 
| | > ~*~ = 7, 284 
| | Vacaville, town. ........... 3, 169 
: | Fainfield, city.............- 3,118 
| | | Rio Vista, town.- ecnuaeitl 1, 831 
; | Dixon, town. -.- ‘ son 1,714 
| Suisun City, town... -........| 946 
. Colorado Colorado Springs ; | 74,523 | Colorado Springs, city 45, 472 
| Palmer Lake (part), town 263 
i Monument, town 126 
Calhan, town ‘ ‘ 375 
| Remah, town 142 
Manaton Springs, town 2, 580 
Fountain, town _. 713 
Denver... ._.- 563,832 Lakeside, town ; 46 
Mountain View, town 876 
| | Aurora, city. __. : 11, 421 
| Federal Heights, town - 173 
| Westminster, town. .__..- 1, 686 
| Bennett, town P : 272 
| | Englewood, city_. ; , 16, 869 
| Sheridan, =... PAE IS 1,715 
| Littleton’, to 3, 378 
| Cherry Hills Village, town ____| 750 
Deer Trail, town ____- ait 421 
Denver, city -.......- ----..| 415,786 
| Morrison, town. ._--.-.--- | 306 
| | Golden, city ( 2S ee | 5, 238 
| | Arvada, town._......__-- 2, 359 
| Pueblo........... see 90, 188 | Pueblo, city i ? 63, 685 
| | Bye, tewm. <..5........---.---] 166 
Connecticut...........- Bridgeport. _.............- 263,194 | Bridgeport, city ..............| 158,709 
| | Mestem, town.................| 2, 165 
Stratford, town......... nepal | 33,428 
} | Monroe, town..............---} 2, 892 
| Trumbull, town...........---- 8, 641 
| Fairfield, town............... | 30, 489 
- - § ~~“ ee ae 26, 870 
a ee _| 366,993 | Avon, town..............-...- 3,171 
| Bloomfield, town........-.--_- 5, 746 
| | Sees, Cetiac. .........-.-- 3, 613 
| | East Granby, town__.._...--. 1,327 
: | East Hartford, town... .__---- 29, 933 
| Farmington, town... ._.....-- 7, 026 
: | | Glastonbury, town..........-- 8, 818 
/ | } eee, COW .s.........-.--- 2, 693 
| | Hartford, town_..............- | 177,397 
: | Manchester, town............- 34, 116 
| Newington, town.........._.- 9, 110 
| Rocky Hill, town. _.......---. 5, 108 
| Simsbury, EE 4, 822 
South Windsor, town. ._---.-- 4, 066 
West Hartford, town... ___---- 44, 402 
: | Wethersfield, town......._..-- 12, 533 
| , . *_ | ae 11, 833 
| | Bolton, town...... PA 1,279 
| New London..............| 144,821 | Bozrah, town......... 1, 154 
Colchester, town. .........-...| 3, 007 
East Lyne, town._..........-- | 3, 870 
| Franklin, town. .__-- emis 727 
Griswold, ees ; 5, 728 
Groton, town......_...._...|_ 21, 896 
| Lebanon, town............-... | 1, 654 
| | Ledyard, town...............- | 1,749 
Lisbon, town. De --| 1, 282 
Lymetown, town. ._.--_-- --+] 857 
| Mentville, town._........_.. 4, 766 
| New London, EE -| 30, 551 
| North Stonington, town. - -_- | 1, 367 
| OO See 37, 633 
| Old Lyme, town._........-.--. | 141 
| Preston, town........... : 1, 775 
| Salem, town. ..........---- 618 
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Incorporated locatities in critical defense housing areas as of Oct. 1, 1952, 
showing 1950 pi ney nape 





State 


Connecticut—Con. 


Delaware 


Florida 


ee 








P| 





Coca Melbourne --.....-- 


Siete oss i....... 


Moultrie_.. 


Savannah River (includes 





portion in South Caro- 


lina). 


14, 323 


42, 229 


61, 748 


33, 999 


Incorporated localities 


Stonington, town . - 
Voluntown, town. 
Waterford, town...__. 
Clayton, town 
Leipsic, town 
Smyrna, town 


| Cheswold, town 


~ 1950 
Critical area | ulation | 
— —-}— | 
New London—Continued. is 
| 
ee an A ee | 40, 795 | 
| } 
| 
| | 
| | 





214, 884 | 
| Blythe, town 


Dover, city 
Little Creek, town 
Kenton, town 
Hartly, town 
Harrington, city 


Camden, town.............-.-.. 


Viola, town 
Woodside, town 
Wyoming, town 
Bowers, town 
Felton, town 


Frederica, town. __.......- . 


Magnolia, town 


Farmington, town cela 
fr 


Milford, city 
Titusville, city 
Cocoa Beach, town 
Melbourne, city 


| 1950 pop- 


Melbourne Beach, town... -..| 


Cocoa, city 


Eaugallie, city ........-.. aaa 


Rockledge, city ............---} 


Penny Farms, town___---- 
Orange Park, town__...-..--- 
Keystone Heights, town... 


Green Cove Springs, city 
Key West, city 
Crescent City, town. 
Pomona Park, town. 
Welaka, town.. 
Palatka, city - 
Interlachem, town 
Pensacola, city 

South S— nme town... 
Milton, to 

Jay, tag 
Sanford, city 
Altamonte 
Casselberg, town. 
Lonewood, town... __- 
Odum, town. 
Screven, town 
Jesup, city 
Reidsville, city _. 
Cobbtown, city __ 


Manassas, city... ..- sailed 
Glenville, city..........-..... 


Collins, city 


Flemington, town-......-..---- 
0 OY EEE 


Hinesville, town. 
Midway, 
Ludowice, city 


Powder Springs, city__-...--- 
ES EE 
Marietta, clty............... 
Kennesaw, town..........--.-. 


prings, town__- 


Smyris, town. ......-.........| 


/_  - a Se 


Berlin, town.._-_. 
Moultrie, city ____- 
Riverside, town. . 
Ellenton, town. ... 
Doerun, city .._.. 
Crosland, town... .._--- 
Norman Park, town... --. 
Funston, town.....-. 
Augusta, city - 

Hephzibah, town. 





ulation 


11, 801 


825 
9, 100 

825 
2, 


m2 
6, 223 


211 
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Incorporated localities in critical defense housing areas as of Oct. 1, 1952, 
showing 1950 populations—Continued 


























| 
~ | 
State Critical area ve eee Incorporated localities gong 
Georgia—Continued. For the remaining in- Harlem, town... ..............| 1, 083 
corporated places of the Dearing, town. --- 325 
Savannah River critical | Thomson, city. -. ; s 3, 489 
area, see South Caro- | Wrens, town... 1,380 
lina. 
Warner Tobbins --.....-- 20, 964 | Elko, town_.. ° 188 
| Perry, city 3, 849 
Warner Robbins, town _-_-- | 7, 986 
PO OE 40,347 | Naylor, town 290 
| Valdosta, city 20, 046 
| Hahira, town ie, 1,010 
| Lake Park, town 334 
| Lakeland, city 1, 551 
Idaho._................| Areo-Blackfoot, Idaho 51, 833 | Arco, village hon : 961 
Falls. Moore, village 256 
| Blackfoot, city... ‘ 5, 180 
| Basalt, village 227 
| Firth, village. 293 
| Shelley, city ; ers 1, 856 
Ammon, village -- --- - 447 
Idaho Falls, city ad 19, 218 
Iona, village a : : 502 
Ucon, village___-- mes 356 
Mountain Home... _._.... 2,735 | Mountain Home, city __..-_-- 1, 887 
i ee ....| Braidwood (Joliet) _____--- 134, 336 | Romeoville, v ilage TE 142 
Symerton, village ieiiinenaineehds } 119 
Frankfort, village. _........... 685 
Mokena, village... ...........-| 903 
Elwood, village._........-. soaal 420 
Sie ahencnacennsds : 51, 601 
Rockdale, village__...........- 1, 393 
Lockport, city. _.........-..- 4, 955 
Manhattan, village eb 728 
Monee, village ...........-- 554 
New Lenox, village- _-_---.--- 1, 235 
Peotone, vill: age 1,395 
Plainfield, village 1, 764 
Braidwood, city : 1, 485 
Godley (part), village. -- 70 
Torino, village... ....-.-. ) 
Beecher, village _- _- -- - 956 
Wilmington, city 3, 354 
Davenport, Iowa, Rock @) Andalusia, village 510 
Island, Moline, Il. Milan, village _._. -- 1, 737 
For the remaining incor- Reynolds, village 383 
porated places in this area Coal Valley, viliage 363 
see lowa. Condoua, village. --_----. 475 
Carbon Cliff, village 676 
East Moline, city 13, 913 
Hampton, village 706 
Rapid City (part), vill Mee. 487 
Silvis, city : 3, 055 
Port Bryon, village 1,050 ° 
Great Lakes, North Chi- | 179,097 | Antioch, village............--- 1, 307 
cago, Waukegan. Grays Lakes, village. ......- 1,970 
Hainesville, village ___...------ 154 
Round Lake, village Ed 573 
Round Lake Beach, village __| 1, 882 
Round Lake Park, village ___-- | 1, 836 
Barrington (part), wo... 1, 591 
Deerfield, v ihage : | 3, 288 
Highland Park, city......__--- 16, 808 
Highwood, city Ss Sag iedeail 3, 813 
Lake Forest, city____- a diel 7, 066 
Lake Zurich, village... _.__-| 850 
Mundelein, village... ...._-| 3, 189 
Fox Lake, village -.- ._.--- aa 2, 238 
Lake Villa, village _____._- oa S24 
Liberty Villa, village Se 5, 425 
Lake Bluff, Village - ile tected 2, 000 
North Chicago, city... 8, 628 
Gurnee, village__...........-- | 1, 097 
Wauconda (Park), village Saeed 1,173 
Waukegan, city_....-- odie 38, 946 
Bannockburn, wees... all 249 
Zion City, city ___- Scie &, 950 


2 Not available. 
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Incorporated localities in critical defense housing areas as of Oct. 1, 1952, 
showing 1950 populations—Continued 














1950 pop- 1950 pop- 
State Critical area ulation Incorporated localities ulation 
| 

Iilinois—Continued. | Rantoul..................- | 193,179 | Allentown (Park), village ..-.. 4 

B lands, village............ 333 

Fisher, village... -........... gO4 

Champaign, city............-.- 38, 563 

ey iP 22, 834 

| | Ludlow, village... ............ 475 

Rantoul, village... ...........- 6, 387 

Mahomet, village... ---.....-. 1, 017 

| Ogden, willege............-...- 436 

| Pesotum, village... .......... 415 

| Philo, village..._.............. 525 

| Thomasboro, village - - .......- 330 

| | | Long View, village__.......... 239 

| Ivesdale (Park), a 402 

| | Sadorus, village ..............- 388 

St. Joseph's, eee O41 

, = es 653 

| Homer, village..............-- 1,030 

| Tolono, village...............- 1, 065 

} Belgium, village _. 493 
| | Tilton, village. dirinden 1, 
Ww est ville, village 3, 


Indiana. ..__. 


Paducah, Ky (portion in 


Illinois). 


For remainder of in- 
corporated places in this 
area see Kentucky. 


Camp Atterbury 


| Indianapolis 


| 
| 


73, 068 


138, 796 


600, 600 








Ridge Farm, village.__.__- 
Georgetown, city. .__- LEME AE 


lage 

Danville (Park), city. Nae Se 
Fithian, village... .....-..-..-. 
Muncie, vil —. : AERTS 
Oakwood, village. ..........-.-.- 
Rossville, viltiaws. | aT 
Allentown Park, village... .. 
CS EO eee 
Alvan, vil hand : 


Heaning, vi 
oo Vv igs “PRE 2 


Forest Cit rams | - ew 
Havana, epee riot & 
ae age village. waite 5 


ienna, city ; 
Columbus, city... ........... 
Gs BIR od cenecccanseds 
eg SSS s 
0 EE ESS 
Elleabethtow <a 
Jonesville, town............- ‘ 
Nashville, town.............- 
Brownstown, town............ 
ES WE chcccansnassnats 
SME. ccncnwancassess 
Crothersville, town. -........- 
Edinburg, town..............-. 
SS eee 
eo eae 
Greenwood, town.__........-- 
ree ee Raletaks 
rgerville, town. _..........- 
Beale ille, city. Setvodie 2, 
Morristown, town............- 
0 ERS 
Sheridan, town... ............. 
ES ETS 
Fishers Station, town. ._...--. 
Arcadia, town... .....-- sail 


EE ea - 

Nobleville, city......-........ 
Westfield, town__..........- : 
SS GR, whic ccccaccecs ‘ 
Wilkinson, town. _............ 


| Greenfield, city. .............. 





we 


uSSSSNGESUNSERSSERA EES TE 


—s 
- 


SEuseaue 


eySeREene 


F » ners 
ESPZERSE 
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Incorporated localities in critical defense housing areas as of Oct. 1, 1952, 
showing 1950 populations—Continued 

















1950 1950 pop- 

State Critical area ulat “4 Incorporated localities ulation 
diana—Continued. | Indianapolis—Continued. New Palestine, town........-- 504 
8s lake Park, town___._--- 156 
Derevaee, 0OWwmM................ 1, 786 
Beech Grove, city............- 5, 685 
Indianapolis, a 427, 167 
Ww f Place, town. --_-.--- 1, 557 
Castleton, town.............-.. 268 
Laurence, town.............-- 1, 951 
Homecroft, town__._........-- 659 
Southport, town... .........-- 730 
Warren Park, town. --.......- 336 
Crows Nest, town... ........-- 86 
Highwoods, town. ..........- 40 

Meridian Hill, town. -_-.-.-..--- 7 
No Crows Nest, town_.....-- 46 
Ravenswood, town_.........-- 498 
Rocky Ripple, town.-.-_.....-- 528 
Shooters Hill, town.-.-_.......- 13 
Shore Acres, town_..........-- y 
Spring Hills, town. beatae 27 
Williams Creek, town......._- 288 
Woodstock, town... ........- 29 
Wynnedale, town...........-- 75 
Clermont, town..............- 824 
Lyndhurst, town.............- 160 
8 ON 5, 498 
Gary-Hammond, East- @ REE acicmacamnct 133, 911 
Chicago. Sa 4, 470 
OS SS 1, 621 
New Chicago, De isesmmacwad 921 
Highland, town..-_........-.-.- 5, 878 
0 eee 1, 566 
eee Ost 
Schererville, town __.........-- 1, 457 
Schneider, town. -__.......-.-- 356 
oo (Camp Breck- | 160, 422 Evansville, «Pe 128, 636 
a See Cedar Rapids............- 104,274 | Bertram, town.--.-........--- = 
680 
335 
ee 103, 917 9A 
IEEE 254 
pC oS Se See eae 770 
Correctionville, town.......--- 992 
7 ee | 337 
SCS 601 
Smithland, town.........-._-- 373 
Oe | 302 
Cushing, town.-_-........-...-.- | 248 
PRE do ncnccancnncess | 453 
| Bs enedenacanccoscnes 654 
pO eee 310 
Sergeant Bluff, town._-...---- 569 
Davenport, Iowa; Rock () i teers 208 
Island, Moline, Il. Donahue, town. _.........-.--- | 105 
| _ (partly'decontrolied). Blue Grass, town. .----------- 337 
For the remainder of  ... eae 480 
rporated areas in the pS a 695 
area see L)linois. McCausland, town_.........-- 150 
Plain View, town. -__.......__- 42 
Maysville, town... ........-.- 70 
I  < |S | 1,124 
New Liberty, ir éinintnmeniée 126 
Princeton, town..............- 495 
Eldri «7 ee 376 
Long Grove, town... .......-- 156 
Be dptnnnednancens Lawrence-Olathe.......... 56, 672 | Eudora, city.................. 929 

| Lecompton, city.............. 

MS eee 1, 741 
cS 676 
Dl itbcnccanecunnce 518 
_ © “as 266 
| _ “ee 619 
Bonner Springs, city.........- 2, 277 
Edwardsville, city. ........... 274 
er + jf ~ ee 422 
ST 143 
jc " { aes 145 
Altamont, city........ BRI: 652 


° Not available. 
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Incorporated localities in critical defense housing areas as of Oct. 1, 1952, 
showing 1950 populations—Continued 


State 





Kansas—Continued. | 


} 


Kentucky 


Louisiana. -.--- 


Maine 


Maryland_. 


























. 1950 pop- > 
Critical area ulation Incorporated localities - 

eS ot 33,409 | New Cambria, city........... 160 
iiinsadcncoccacss 523 
| na ch ncheacdpcediog 221 
Brookville, city... ............| 213 
Topeka 105, 418 | CE  ccthcncnsaunsoues 95 
| Rossville, city Saleasieance 577 
| Silver Lake, city.............. 331 
Wee iis isi...-.-. _ 222, 290 | CO i ae 274 
j Garden Plain, city -._. 323 
Valley Center, city ___- 854 
| Mount Hope, city nas | 473 
| Eastborough, city-._- | 708 
| Cheney, city _----- -| 777 
| Clearwater, city. 6A7 
| Maize, city... 266 
| Derby, city | 432 
} Mulvane, city 524 
| | Andale, city 316 
| Colwich, city. - 339 
| Viola, city. 132 
Kansas City (portion of | | Fairway, city. ._. 1, 816 
Kansas City, Mo. area). | Leawood, city.. 1, 167 
| Mission Hills, eity_- 1, 275 
| Mission W: —_ city _- 205 
| Westwood, city. 1, 581 
Westwood Hills, city - 431 
ON 803 
Shawnee, city- 845 
Fort Knox | 64,875 Elizabethtown. city. 5, 807 
| Vine Grove, town_............ 1, 252 
West Point, town.........-- 1, 669 
Brandenburg, town. __........ 755 
Shepherdsville, town ...-..... 953 
Lebanon, town...........- =a 1, 243 
oe 73,068 | Kevil, town... ... -+} 202 
For remaining ineor- La Center, town... ........-... 593 
porated places in this area Barlow, town_................| 657 
see Illinois. Blandville, town............ ool 124 
Wickliffe, town... . sna 1,019 
| Camp Breckinridge -_-__.. 45, 608 | Henderson, city. ae 16, 837 
Corydon, city..... aodenl 742 
Morganfield, boas 3, 257 
| Uniontown, city... .....- ounel 1, 054 
| Caseyville, town. | 73 
| Sturgis, city....-- a4 2, 222 
Waverly, town.............- 345 
Fort Campbell_- .| 86,545 | Hopkinsville, city............- 12, 526 
For remainder of incor- | Pembroke, town --. 532 
porated places in this area, | Lafayette, town. | 246 
see Tennessee. SE SEE. chnccoccece .| 500 
Camp Polk. ...--. 34,751 | Leesville, town...... 4, 670 
| Newllano, village - -- i 277 
| Hombeck, town_.._- -| 524 
j | Rosepine, village...........-- 334 
Merryville, town__.. 1, 383 

De Ridder, city. - 5,7 
Lake Charles... 91,621 | Lake Charles. city_- 41, 272 
Sulphur. town. . .| 5, 996 
| Westlake, town. -_-- ; 1, 871 
| De Quincy, town. - ’ 3, 837 
Vinton, town. ...... : 2, 507 
Presque Isle-Limestone _ - 44,818 | Ashland, town._............-.. 2, 370 
| DS aa | 9, 923 
| Castle Hill, town... 581 
| Easton, town... at 1, 664 
Fort Fairfield, town. 5, 791 
Limestone, town | 2, 427 
| Mapleton, town..............-. | 1, 367 
| | Mars Hill, town -| 2, 060 
| | Van Buren, town | 5, 004 
| Washburn, town oF. 1,913 
Westfield, town ol 557 
| Caswell, precinct 687 
| Hamlin, precinet.. 2 430 
Presque Isle, city 9, 954 
Aberdeen 51,782 Aberdeen, towa 2,044 
| Belair, town_-.- ; 2, 578 
| Havre De Grace, city-- .| 7, 809 
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Incorporated localities in critical defense housing areas as of Oct. 1, 1952, 

showing 1950 populations—Continued 

1950 pop- | 1980 pop- 

State Critical area ulation Incorporated localities | parade 

Maryland—Continued., Bainbridge-Bikton.______- 33,356 | Cecilton. town... 2... 510 

Ghenapetioe C City, town. | 1,154 

Elkton, town : eee 5, 245 

Charlestown, town. | 554 

| North East, town. ae 1, 517 

Rising Sun, town... . 668 

| Perryville, town......__.__- -| 679 

Port Deposit, town. ........__| 1, 139 

| Fort Meade-Laurel........| 56,348 | Annapolis, city.........__- 10, 047 

| Laurel, town : ; 4, 482 

j | Bowie, town és incl 860 

y } Putuxent._........ ...|. 29,111 | Leonardtown, town... 1,017 

Michigan. ..-._. | Battle Creek_..... sacle () ' Battle Creek, city_- , 48, 666 

| Galesburg, city 1, 200 

Augusta Village, village... __- AUS 

| Bay Glgeiscis...-.. | 66,317 | Bay City, city. --- ; 52, 523 

} Essexville, ony... = 3, 167 

Minnesota. ..___- | Hibbing-Grand Rapids acocce-| Bighsrk, village___- . 463 

Virginia-Babbit area. | Bovey, village. __.._.--- 1, 320 

| Cohasset, village -- alten 4M4 

Coleraine, village : 1, 321 

Cooley, village a 113 

Deer River, village_.........-- 1, 033 

Effie, village aw akin 202 

Grand Kapids, village... __- 6, 019 

La Prairie, village... ._.- | SS 

| Calumet, village. - .-. soubadl S54 

| Marble, village. secinnietataattil 867 

Taconite, village. - 322 

Keewatin, vag AES oie 1, 807 

Squan Lake, rings. iledine 132 

Nashwauk, village. __..._..__. | 2, 029 

Warba, village. _............ -| 125 

Zemple, — SREOS 87 

} Vv a ee j 1, 371 

rwabik  cnoscsn eae | 1, 245 

| Buhl, village ------- == | 1,462 

Cc hisholm, OEE 6, 861 

Iron Junction, von Rsnbaecel 128 

| Cook, village. Vanaienee bowel 482 

Franklin, village- pinnsoocecel 115 

Fraser, City... ...-.-----------| 134 

| Gilbert, a Seen | 2, 247 

Hibbing, village_.............. | 16, 276 

SNE WE as ncaccceusae | 336 

| MecKinely, village.............| 196 

| Meadoland, village... __| 134 

| Mountain Iron, village _ ats } 1,377 

| Leonidas, village iecinn ao 88 

; FS EEE | 309 

| Peaster, vaege................ 2, 693 

| Tower, city.................--| 773 

iL. % >RePCreaaey 12, 486 

Tee | Winton, village. ...........- = 184 

Mississippi__...-- | Gulfport-Biloxi-Pasca- | 115,474 | Biloxi, city... --.-..2.-......| 37, 425 

goula Gulfport, city. hinting atimbatangs | 22, 659 

| Long Beach, town... .....__.-! 2, 703 

| | Pass Christian, city _- 3, 383 

Moss Point, city............- 3, 782 

} Pascagoula, city...............| 10,805 

: | Ocean Springs, town. .-._.-.--- } 3, 058 

: Missouri... .__. ..----| Fort Leonard Wood __. 50,906 | Sleeper, village...._.____- ‘ 131 

| Lebanon, city aad 6, 808 

| Phillipsburg, town 17 

| | Conway, city............... 514 

| Morgan, town. ..___- aa 55 

Doolittle, town. | 237 

| Newburg, city o4y 

| Northwye, town. . on yo 

Rolla, city ern 9,354 

St. James, city. : 1,811 

| Waynesville, city - | 1,010 

| Richland, city - | 1,133 

| Crocker, city = 712 

. | Dixon, city cial OSs 

Knob Noster_.............| 55,245 | Centerview, town 179 

Chilhowee, town_. 335 

' Kingsville, town... 207 





2 Not available. 
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Incorporated localities in critical defense housing areas as of Oct. 1, 1952, 
showing 1950 populations—Continued 


































State Critical area 1950 Pop-| Incorporated localities | 050 Roh 
Missouri—Continued. | Knob Noster—Continued. Holden, city. .........-.--.--- 1, 765 
PROSE 372 
La Tour, town..............-- 80 
Ww arrensburg, iditetcpenn 6, 875 
Knob Noster, city...... iaiteianiail 585 
en dndccccccccete 2, 429 
Kansas City-........-- | 796,028 | Independence, city... -----.. 36, 963 
Sugar Creek, city. ...........- 1, 858 
ee 639 
OS 139 
Kansas City, city ._. 456, 622 
Lees Summit, city - .........-- 2, 554 
Blud Springs, city... .-. ERS | 1, 068 
Grain Valley, city.........-.-.-- | 348 
eR nacuwavoount 761 
Grandview, city... ..........- 1, 556 
Excelsior Springs, city --. ...-. 5, 852 
Missouri City, city..........-.- j 34 
OO” ee eee } 213 
SS ea 582 
Birmingham, town_._.-..-....- 236 
Claycorno, village_..........-.- SOS 
East Kansas City, town...... | 206 
North Kansas City, town_.-..| 3, 886 
| LS SY EER 232 
Remar, G6F...,.-.....--.-0- 570 
Ds ME cocksceccecesaune 4, 709 
Smithville, town_..........- sal 947 
Pasnavers, ty..............-.- 1, 186 
Platt Woods, village - . .....-..- 110 
ee Great Falls..............-- 49,009 | Great Falls, city. . .....-.-..-- 39, 214 
CasenGe, GWM... ......0.-.<0- 447 
0 Ss 702 
PE hn chnccccecuseces 289 
Deerlodge County. ......- 16, 553 | Anaconda, city..........-----. 11, 254 
I rine Freemont-W ahoo. . ....--- 35, 410 | Ashland, city. .........-..-.-- 1, 713 
Colon, village -.....-- iain hata 607 
Weston, village ‘ 345 
Prague, village. ......-.-- 396, 
Memphis, village - - 92 
, vi cm 61 
Meade, village. .......- 388 
Malmo, village... -.. - -- 591 
Morse Bluffs, village 505 
Valparaiso, village 392 
Ceresco, village | 374 
Yutan, village _. 287 
Wahoo, city 3, 128 
Ithica, vil bee 140 
Freemont, City --. 14, 762 
Nickerson, village 140 
iS, + ae ee 12, 081 | Gurley, village. ---- 219 
pole, village. 555 
Polter, village... 431 
Nevada... , Hawthorne... .-.- wale 4,721 | Hawthorne, city - 1, 861 
New Hampshire.._____| Portsmouth, N. H.-Kit- | 125,077 | Adkinson, town..- 492 
tery, Maine. Brentwood, town. - obeteeul 819 
Danville, town............----! 508 
Deerfield, town. .........-..-- 706 
East Kingston, town__.--.-.-.-- 449 
Epping, town....--- = 1, 796 
Ereter, town... 5, 664 
Freemont, town. 698 
G , town 719 
Hampstead, town. 902 
Hampton, to 2, 847 
Ham Falls, town 629 
Kensington, ~ —pa2 
, town... 1, 283 
New Castle, town 583 
Newfields, town 460 
Newington, town 4 
| Newmarket, town ___. 2, 700 
| | Newton, town..__._. Sead 1,173 
| North Hampton, town..... ; 1, 104 
| Northwood, town ......_--_-- 665 
| | Nottingham, town........... 566 
| Plaistow, town... EAS 2, 082 








ene, 


+ gers 
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Incorporated localities in critical defense housing areas as of Oct. 1, 1952, 
showing 1950 populations—Continued 























: 1950 pop- 

State Critical area ee Incorporated localities - ation 
e—Con.| Portsmouth, N. H.-Kit- Portsmouth, city __........-- 18, 830 
ee 7 tan Uo tnn. Raymond, town os 1, 428 
| Rye, town 1, 982 
Sandown, town 315 
Seabrook, town 1, 788 
South Hampton, town. 314 
j Stratham, town . 759 
| Barrington, town. _..._-.---. | 1,052 
Se Pe Send corscese | 15,874 
| Durham, town 4,770 
Farmington, town 3, 454 
| Lee, town : | 575 
| Madbury, town ____- 489 
Milton, town. ._..-.. 1, 510 
Rochester, city | 13, 776 
| Rollingsford, town 1, 652 
| Somersworth, city. 6, 927 
| | Strafford, town 770 
| Derwick, town 2, 166 
| | Eliot, town 2, 509 
} Kittery. town ice bicacsant 8, 380 
North Berwick, town. __.__-. 1, 655 
| South Berwick, town__._..__. 2, 646 
PO 3, 256 
New Jersey. ..-..------ Dover-Denville _........-- | 164,371 | Boonton, town.._............ 7, 163 
Butler, borough... .---.......- 4, 050 
Chatham, borough._.........- 7,391 
Chester, borough... ....----- 754 
=a al aa 11,174 
Florham Park, borough._----- 2, 385 
Kinnelon, borough... _...___- 1,350 
Se Park, borough... _._- 3,376 
Madison, borough _._.___...--- 10, 417 
Mendham, borough ____._..--. 1, 724 
Morris Plains, borough - - - - _- 2.707 
Morristown, Sanaa 17, 124 
Mountain Lake, borough ___- 806 
Mount Arlington, borough. .-- 639 
Netcong, borough ..........- 2, 284 
Riverdale, borough - - ...___.- 1,352 
Rockaway, borough.._..- 3, 812 
Wharton, borough ---.__- ; 3, 853 
Fort Dix....-.-.- tees 168, 138 | Beverly, city................. 3, OR4 
Bordentown, city _._.._- 5, 497 
Burlington, city. ae 12, 051 
Palmyra, borough es on 5, 802 
Pemberton, borough. -_-__-_-- 1, 194 
Riverton, borough. - ee 2, 761 
Ww rightstown, borough .. ceatesesiath 1, 199 
Lakehurst, borough. _-.__ - 1, 518 
South Toms Rie, borough. 492 
Beachwood, borough._--__._- 1, 251 
Pine Beach, borough _--__-- 495 
Ocean Gate, borough - 452 
Island Heights, borough_ 795 
Monmouth County -- 217,470 | Allenhurst, em ; TR 
Asbury Park, cit 17, 004 
Atlantic Highlands, borough 3, 083 
Avon-by-the-Sea, borough _- 1, 650 
Belmar, borough... .....__-- 4, 436 
Bradley Beach, borough. --- 3,911 
Brielle, borough... ........- 1,328 
> | ae : 1, 064 
Eatontown, “becoush Wetho Vaid 3, 044 
Englishtown, borough___.__-. 1, 004 
Fair Haven, borough ..._..._. 3, 560 
Farmingdale, borough._... _. . TAS 
Freehold, borough ._. . _- ss 7, 550 
Highlands, borough... _._-- 2, 959 
Interlaken, borough... ____. 833 
Keansburg, borough. ...._._. 5, 559 
Ke t, borough. sated 5, 888 
Little Silver, bomen. Serres 2, 505 
e Branch, locality _.___- , 090 
Manasquan, a agg aaah 3,178 
Matawan, boroug 3, 739 
Monmouth ene borough. 806 
Neptune City, borough ‘ease 3, 073 
Oceanport, borough... .__. 7, 588 
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'neorporated localities in critical defense housing areas as of Oct. 1, 1952, 
showing 1950 populations—Continued 























a _ ———$— _ ————EE — — i 
: 
] : 
State Critical area pod pay } Incorporated localities r-~ “4 
sieiale - aes : 
| | 
New Jersey—Con. | Monmouth County—Con. Red Renl he = a9 pb Racappahateanl 12, 743 
Rumson, borough... .....-. ne 4, 044 
| Sea Bright, a aoa yoo 
| Sea Girt, borough on 1,178 : 
| | Shrewsbury, borough noiiniainicad 1,613 
| | | South Belmar, borough... -__-| 1, 204 
| | Spring Lake, borouzh_- | 2, 008 
| | Spring Lake Heights, borough 1, 798 
| Union Beach, borough. akenial 3, 636 
| | West Long Beach, borough - : 2, 739 
Allentown- Bethlehem a _.| Alpha, borough. .--- | 2,117 
| (Portion of this area | Phillipsburg, town. ..........-| 18, 919 
in New Jersey.) 
New Mexico. .- | Alamogordo. _- 11,509 | Alamogordo, town... | 6, 783 
| Clovis-Portales__.-. | 35,451 | Clovis, city. 17, 318 
| Texico, town... _.- | 1,034 : 
| Melrose, village... ‘ 936 : 
| Grady, village. __.. | 130 
| | Portales, city ee . ! 8,112 
Lea County... ' | 30,717 | Tatum, village. ---. | 688 
| | | Lovington, town... 3, 134 
| | Hobbs, city | 13, 875 
| Eunice, city | 2, 352 
Jal, city. he an | 2, 047 
| Farmington.--. dass 18,292 | Aztec, townm......... -| 885 
| Farmington, town. ..-......---| 3, 637 
North Carolina | Camp Lejeune 124,933 | Beaufort, town... ......- 3, 212 
} Atlantic, town 844 
} Atlantic Beach, town_ - 49 
j Moorehead City, town | 5, 144 
Newport, town...... 76 
| Vanceboro, town ’ | 753 
| Bridgeton, town. ii 805 
Cove City, town. _-- 465 § 
| | | Dover, town ; . 638 | 
| New Bern, city . . 15, 812 r 
| | Maysville, town. --.-.-.-- 818 ; 
} Pollocksville, town mis 420 
| | Trenton, town Ss saapiahataheainindl 469 
| Jacksonville, town. - . 3, 960 
Richlands, town. ....-.-..-- 877 
| Holly Ridge, town... ..-.-.-- 1, 082 
| Swans Boro, town. _-- ‘aia 559 
} Fort Bragg 111,762 | Faleon, town ‘ =" 245 
Godwin, town... 145 
| Linden, town. . — 194 
| Stedman, town . : 424 
Fayetteville, city 34,715 
| Rae Ford, town 2, 030 
North Dakota Williston... ... ‘ 3 21,654 Epping, village e 158 
| Grenora, city ._.- 525 
Hanks, village --.- 115 
Ray, city ini 721 
Springbrook, village... ‘ 51 
Tioga, village 456 
Wheelock, village _- 101 
Wildrose, city -. 430 
Williston, city- 7, 378 
Alamo, village. - =o 192 
Ohio Portsmouth-Chillicothe...| 179,708 | South Webster, village 663 
Otway, village _ _- 229 
New Boston, city- 4,754 
Rarden, village 251 
| Portsmouth, city... 36, 798 
| Beaver, village... 285 
Waverly, village ---. 1, 679 
Piketon, village. 768 
South Salem, village 206 
Adelphi, village. as 302 
Frankfort, village. - SHY 
Clarksburg, village 391 
Kingston, village ‘ 958 
} Bainbridge, village _- ; O64 ‘ 
| | Chillicothe, city... .-- 20, 133 5 
| i Coalton, village . - : 628 ’ 
| Oak Hill, village_- ; 1,615 
| EE in diniansneswasnes 6, 504 : 
Wellston, city .. eonweunens 5, 691 4 
M | 


























DEFENSE PRODUCTION ACT 6l 
Incorporated localities in critical defense housing areas as of Oct. 1, 1952, 
showing 1950 populations—Continued 
a | 1950 

State Critica! area tae | Incorporated localities ulation 

—" } POC lee | Fut 

Ohio—Continue4d Canton-Massillon._...--. 283, 194 | Navarre, village......___..-. 1, 763 

Canton, city - .-- news 116, 912 

Meyers’ Lake, village ioucal 301 

Hilis and Daies, village. _ oo--| 125 

Massillon, city - -. — 29, 594 

Canal Fulton, village - - . .. 1, 258 

| Ailiance, city. pee : | 26, 161 

| Limaville, village... -._- | 209 

| Louisville, village _-.....--.-- 3, 801 

OE  e East Canton, village. -------- 1, 001 

| | Minerva, village -- . 1, 694 

| East Sparta, village ----- 811 

} | North Canton, village. 4, 032 
| Magnolia, village eal 530 

| Waynesburg, e-- 1, 258 
| Beach City, village. an 940 

| Brewster, village ; : 1, 618 

Wilmot. village... -- ‘ 354 

| Youngstown. ......--- ..| 509,261 | Poland, village _-- ichnabieti 1, 652 

| Canfield, village 1, 465 

| Campbell, 4 12, 882 

| Struthers, city 11, 941 

Ww ashingtonvilie, v illage. 235 

| Craig Beach, village 569 

| Lowellville, vilewe 2, 227 

| | Poland, village__- — 1, 156 

| Beloit, village. .--- 77 

| Sebring, village 4,045 

| | New Middletown, village 264 

| Youngstown, city . 168, 330 

| Cortland, village 1, 259 

j | Yankee Lake, village 53 

| West Farmington, village 579 

Orangeville, village 367 

| Warren, city . 49, 856 
; | Hubbard, village 4, 560 
: Girard, city__-- 10, 113 
Halls Corners, village - -- 254 

Newton Falls, village. - 4,451 

MeDonald, village .. ------ a 1, 858 

| 7 ee re 16, 773 
i | w ashingtonville, village 613 
: BS eee -| 625,040 Bexley, city__-. 12, 378 
3 | Minerva Park, village 232 
: Westerville, village 4,112 
: Marble Cliff, village 437 
: Valley Viw, village : 611 
: Grandview Heights, city 7, 659 
Lockbourne, city 376 

Obetz, village 1, O49 

Grove City, village 2, 339 

} | Urbancrest, village 823 

| | Canal Winchester, city 1, 194 

} | Groveport, village 1, 165 

| Hanford, village : 922 

| | Gahanna, village 508 

| | Columbus, city 375, 901 

| | Hilliard, village 610 

} New Albany, village 268 

j Harrisburg, village 328 

New Rome, village } 75 

| Riverlea, village 324 

| Worthington, village 2,141 

| Reynoldsburg, village 724 

| | Whitehall, village 4, 877 
} Upper Arlington, city 9, 024 

j Dublin, village 29 

Circleville, city _. 8, 723 

Ashville, village 1, 303 

: } South Bloomfield, village 250) 
i Amanda, village 587 
A Lithopolis, village. 350 
| | DRVORG 2 sucivee . () Barberton, city 27, 820 
| Boston Heights, village 46 
4 Clenton, village 397 
j Cuyahoga Falls, city 29, 195 
Hudson, village. 1, 538 

Lakemore, village 2, 463 

Mogadore, village 1,301 

4 2 Not available, 
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Incorporated localities in critical defense housing areas as of Oct. 1, 1952, 
showing 1950 populations—Continued 
’ pop- } i 1950 
State Critical area ro Incorporated localities | ulsfion 
| | 
Ohio—Continued | Akron—Continued | @) | Monroe Falls, village banal 933 
Northfield, village . -........-- 7 
| Peninsula, village -__-...-.-...- 7 636 
PP © a eas | 274, 605 
| Silver Lake, village ._........- | 1,040 
| | Tallmadge, village... .......--| 5, 821 
Fo A ae = (2) Berlin Heights, village___....-! 613 
| | Huron, village. _...........--- | 2,515 
Kelleys Island, village. nnoeknal 324 
| Castalia, village ...-__- coonce 736 
) 2 TE icabenccesocecsea S46 
| Sandusky, city.............-- | 29,37 
| Vermillion, village. ..........- 2, 214 
Oklahoma ko 4 ee ee 86, 165 | Cache, town................-.] 677 
ft DME, » cadpesececentades 428 
| Faxon, town . fon ee 135 
| Fletcher, town. __._. ee 875 
| Geronimo, town. -_- ........-- j 103 
| Indiahoma, town..............| 444 
Sterling, town__.......-- a 447 
Oregon... .... _ SRL UAdadal annceuseene e Fe ee O68 
Umatilla ‘. RES AP | RS IEEE 457 
IEE, GORY. cncccaccnscesse 845 
Hermiston, city.............-.. | 3, 804 
Umatilla, city................. SAS 
Pennsylvania. ---.. ee 285, 562 | Berrysb (eae ne 386 
Dauphin, yoroug a gseubpabet bt 7 
Elizabethville, borough . ania 1, 506 
| Gratz, borough ciemaidninete 653 
| Halifax, borough. ...._. sean 822 
Harrisburg, a ‘ 89, 554 
Highsnire, borough._____ ... .-. 2, 799 
Hummeltown, borough... __- 3, 789 
Seem borough ssldaee : 2, 735 
Middletown, borough ______- 9, 184 
Millersburg, borough... .... 2, 861 
Paxtong, borough. ._......_-. ; 1, 857 
Penlerook, borough - . - .._...-. 3, 691 
Royalton, borough__.._._..-..-- 1,175 
Stuteton, borough __.......... 12, 574 
| Uniontown, borough ___.-...-- 323 
| Williamstown, borough... .... 2, 332 
Camp Hill, borough_.__.....-- 5, 934 
Carlisle, borough___..........- 16, 812 
Lemayne, borough. ___.......-. 4, 605 
Mechanicsburg, acini 6, 786 
Mount Holly S " 1,701 
New Cumberland, boroug - 6, 204 
Shiremanstown, borough ____. 887 
West Fairview, borough. ---- 1, 806 
ba egy om ald nn, 1, 511 
Duncannon, a semneal 1, 852 
Marysville, boroug eal 2, 158 
Youngstown, Ohio (see |........-- | Clarksville, borough - rabeettel 345 
Ohio). Greenville, borough... ._..-- -| 9, 210 
(Portion of area in Grove City, Sra 7,411 
Pennsylvania.) Mercer, borough. ............- 2, 397 
Sharpsville, borough. _.......-. 5,414 
Wheatland, borough. _.......-) 1, 402 
West Middlesex, borough... .. 1, 217 
PE anrqdsocccecescetos | 13, 644 
Sharon, city..........-.- pais | 26, 454 
Bristol-Morrisville. ......- 69,343 | Bristol, borough... ........... 12, 710 
Hulmeville, borough__........| 860 
Langhorne, borough. --......- 1, 579 
| Langhorne Manor, borough. | 781 
| Morrisville, borough... .....-- 6, 787 
| Newton, borough............. | 2. 095 
| Penndel, REE 1, 100 
| Tullytown, borough - pail 8 
| Yardley, borough. .......... 1, 916 
| Indiantown Gap-.-.---. 81, 683 | Cloona, borough............ 1, 
| Cornwall, borough_..........- 1. 760 
| Jonestown, borough... ........ | 853 
| | Lebanon, city. ..............-. 20, 156 
| — Seaependont, bor- 2,778 
| aout Gretna, borough......- 83 
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Incorporated localities in critical defense housing areas as of Oct. 1, 1952, 
showing 1950 populations—Continued 
; 1950 pop- _ 1959 pop- 
State Critical area ulation | Incorporated localities | lation 
| Pennsylvania—Con. Indiantown Gap—Con. Myerstown, borough __.._._.- 3, 050 
| Palmyra, borough easeieeel 5, 910 
| Richland, borough... ......_- 1, 090 
Tk ee 109,829 | Darlington, borough -___--. 354 
| Ellwood City, borough _...__- 1. 301 
/ | Beaver Falls, city__. / 17, 375 
i Patterson Heights, borough. ‘ 678 
Fallston, borough. --___- : 511 


Baden, borough —— | 
| Conway, borough_. iaiatisdianl 
Rochester, borough ______ . _- a 


Snes 
ms 
< 
~~ 


/ | New Brighton, borough_-_-___. 535 
| Eastvale, borough._........... 533 

| Glasgow, borough... ....._- -| 214 

| Monica, borough... _.......-. 7,415 

Wiitamepert..............] @) | Duboistown, borough. ........ 1,140 
Hughesville, borough setae 2, 095 

Jersey Shore, ee | ES 5, 595 

| Montgomery, borough. ....... 2, 166 

Montoursville, borough. -...-- 3, 293 

| Muncy, borough. alemeacs 2, 756 

| Picture Rocks, borougti.-__- 569 

| Salladasburg, borough ime 250 

Allentown-Bethlehem....- () Bangor, borough_............- 6, 050 
Bath, borough Bitola eilisadai 1, 824 

| Bethlehem, city............... 66, 340 

Chapman, borough... ........ 284 

East Bangor, borough... -.----- UNS 

Easton, city __. ies 35, 632 

| Freemansburg. borough. - es 1, 739 

For remainder of area | Glendon, borough... --.....-.- 601 


see New Jersey. Hellerton, borough.----..--- 
Nazareth, borough - 


woo 
zx 
S88! 


Walnutport, borough. __...-_- 


| Northampton, borough . 32 
North Catawaugua, borough __ 629 
Pen Argyle, borough--_--.~-.- 78 

| Portland, borough... ........- 551 

| Resste, boroGgh............... 1, 676 

| Stockertown, borough .....-.- 757 

| Tatamy, borough. __.......--- 681 











1, 
West Easton, borough. __.--.-_- 1, 368 
| Wilson, borough. ....-...--..-.. 8, 159 
| Wind Gap, borough .........-. 1, 577 
| Alburtis, borough. .........- ; 979 
: | Allentown, city... .........--- 106, 756 
ic pee a borough... ...... 4,923 
rsburg, borough __....__. 1, 462 
Dé occedccesece 2, 004 
nae Dh =e 7, 780 
Fountain Hill, borough _- 5, 456 
Macungie, borough ----..-....-- 9X3 
Slatington, borough. ..-- iinicnie 343 
Rhode Island. ......... a Le 57,183 | Newport, city.............. 37, 564 


Middletown, town........-- 
Portsmouth, town _ 


Nous 
SNF 
~I 
ed 











Tivertown, town ._-_- se 659 

South Carolina........- Savannah River§(popula- |.......... Aiken, city | REET 083 

: tion shown with Geor- Wagoner, town............- ; 54 
: gia). SSR 133 
Burneltown, town...........-- 578 

eee 407 

North Augusta, town - tren 3, 659 

| Ellenton, town.........-- - 746 

} Allendale, SR ae 2.474 

a . “Sere 1, 567 
: | Ulmers, town __.-- ee Bee 139 
| Sycamore, town..............-. 383 

Barnwell, town... -- ad tom 2, 005 

Dunbarton, town... ......-- ; 262 

Blackville, town. ........-..-.- 1, 2% 

NN SE Seen 3h 

Sas 230 

Snelling, town... ... . f 34 

| Sa 142 

| Willistoa, town..... ea a S06 


8 Not available. 
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Incorporated localities in critical defense housing areas as of Oct. 1, 1952, 





South Carolina—Con. 


South Dakota 


Tennessee 


Texas... erate 





showing 1950 populations—Continued 


Critical area 





Parris Island. _..._. 


Sumter........ . 


Rapid City-Sturgis 
Fort Campbell, Ky. (por- 
tion in Tennessee). 
(For remainder of in- 
corporated places in 
this area see Kentucky.) 
Se ee ‘ 


Big Spring 


Borger . . - 


Brazoria 


Florence- Killeen 


Hondo 


Kingsville ______- 
Laredo 

Lone Star 
Mineral 


Wells-Weatherford 


Port-Lavaca 


Rockdale 


San Marcos 


Wichita Falls 








1950 pop- 
ulation 


27, 667 


57, 634 


36, 636 


31, 375 


26, 772 
31, 580 


46, 413 


93, 094 


73, 650 


55, 500 
49, 179 


78, 939 








Incorporated localities 


ee ee 
Port Royal, town. 
Bluffton, town... 
Yemassee, town. 
Hardeeville, town 
Pinewood, town 
Mayesville, town _.... 
Sumter, city... 

Rapid City, city- 
Sturgis, city... 
Clarksville, city 





Smyrna, town 
Eagieville, town | 
Murfreesboro, city... -- 
Big Spring, city wal 
Coahoma, town | 
Borger, city ; 
Stinnett, town | 
Angleton, city } 
West Columbia, city | 
Alvin, city 

Brazoria, town... 

Sweeny, town | 
Valasco, city | 
Lake Jackson, city | 
Freeport, town ; 
Belton, city ‘ 

Bartlett, city ee ee | 
Holland, town ats 
Rogers, town 

Tempke, city....-...- 

Killeen, city > 

Gatesville, city 

Coppers Cove, town 

Florence, town 

Hondo, city 4 

Castroville, city 

San Diego, city 

Kingsville, city. 

Bishop, town 


| Agua Dulee, city 


Robstown, city 

Laredo, city 

Gladewater, city 

Omaha, town 

Naples, town 

Linden, town 

Hughes Springs, town 

Queen City, town 

Avinger, town a 
Pittsburg, city 


| Mount Pleasant, city 


Graford, town 


| Garden, town mat 


Mineius, city 

Mineral Wells, city 

Strawn, city 

Weatherford, city 

Port Lava 

Seadrift, city 

Cameron, city 

Rockdale, city 

Thorndlae, town 
Lockhart, city 
Luling, city 

New Braunfels, city 
Seguin, city 
Marion, town 

San Marcos, city 
Kyle, town 

Buda, town... 
Wichita Falls, city 
Bureburneh, city 
lowa Park, town 
Electra, city 





20, 185 
25, 310 

3, 471 
16, 246 


ome ome peat 

Cade Goss 
es 
mm 


TSS T* AR Mesa 














tp 
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Incorporated localities in critical defense housing areas as of Oct. 1, 1952, 
showing 1950 populations—Continued 


0 eo 


Washington 


Wisconsin 


| 
| 
| Critical area 


7 
' 
| 


1950 pop- 


ulation 


! 
| 


Incorporated localities 





Camp Pickett 


Newport News-Hampton 


Norfolk-Portsmouth 
Quantico 


Bremerton 


Bridgeport 


Hanford-Kennewick- 


Pasco. 


Milwaukee __- eS oT 


Camp MeC'ey.........- 





19, 822 | 


45, 


154, 


446, 


673 


Toole, city oes 
Grantsville, city - 


| Onaqui, town_._. 


977 *" 


200 


46, 67 


76, 


871, 


047 


7, 378 


Mercur, city 
Ophir, town 
Stockton, town 
Blackstone, town 
Burkeville, town 
Crewe, town 
Kenbridge, town 
Victoria, town 
Alberta, town 
Lawrenceville, town 
Newport News, city 
Hampton, city 
Phoebus, town 
Yorktown, town 
Norfolk, city 
Portsmouth, city 
South Norfolk, city 
Portlock, town 
Virginia Beach, town 
Fredericksburg, city 
Quantico, town 
Haymarket, town 
Manassas, town 
Occoquan, town 
Poulsbo, town 
Winslow, town 
Bridgeport, town 
Brewster, town 
Pateros, town 
Benton City, town 
Pasco, city 
Sunnyside, city 
Maloton, town 
Cudahy, city 

Fox Point, village 
Franklin, town 
Grandville, town 
Greendale, village 
Greenfield, town 
Lake, town 
Milwaukee, town 
Milwaukee, city. . 
Oak Creek, town 
River Hills, village 
Shorewood, village 
South Milwaukee, city 
Wauwatosa, city 
Wauwatosa, town 
West Allis, city 
West Milwaukee, village 
Whitefish Bay, village 
Adrian, town 
Angelo, town 
Byron, town 
Cashton, village 
Clifton, town 
Glendale, town 
(rant, town 
Greenfield, town 
Jefferson, town 
Kendall, village 
Lafayette, town 

La Grange, town 
Leon, town 
Lincoln, town 
Little Falls, town 
Melrina, town 

New Lyme, town 
Norwalk, village 
Oakdale, town 
Portland, town 
Ridgeville, town 
Seott, town 
Sheldon, town 
Sparta, city 
Sparta, town 
Tomah, city - 


| 
| 1950 pe 


»p- 


| ulation 


1, 


— i KD 


-_ 
Seip 


213, ! 


SD, 
10, 


rhe S 


269 
537 
333 





are 
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Incorporated localities in eritical defense housing areas as of Oct. 1, 1952, 


showing 1950 populations—Continued 

















State Critical area ren, Incorporated localities see pop 
Wisconsin—Continued.. Camp MceCoy—Con. Tomah, town.___....._....- 765 
Wellingston, town_......._. 787 

| i iekthnccensecess 535 

| Wilton, town. ................ 759 

Wilton, vil Te 533 

Wyeville, vi Ldumcanéin 195 

Alaska. __. Anchorage... ............. 30,000 | Anchorage, city..............- 11, 254 
Eh ae 18,000 | Fairbanks, city........... waist 5,771 

" eS Bae 5,895 | Kodiak, town._.............. 1,710 

nS 2, 708 Ee Clik sebsonensiocssku 2,114 

—s ee ee 








Localities under limited rent control as of Oct. 1, 1952, showing their 1950 popu- 
lations (includes only communities for which continuation resolutions were 
received by the Office of Rent Stabilization through Sept. 29, 1952) 


{*Indicates unincorporated locality] 


Alaska: 
City of— 
ES  ccnwmmunins: 699 
. lee 5, 956 
ae 1, 985 
Town of— 
Petersburg .....--- 1, 619 
Skagway --.--~.---.- 75 
California : 
City of— 
Justine City._____-- 1, 984 
Los Banos_........ 3, 868 
POOR saiinnnitdas 1, 815 
Riverbank —--~---~- 2, 662 
San Francisco... -_ 775, 357 
San Pabilo.._...... 14, 476 
Town of Pinole____---- 1,147 
County of— 
*Contra Costa_. _ 75, 536 
Mercato tess 42, 989 
Connecticut : 
City of— 
RES 8 Ses 18, 706 
ee 35, 961 
| ee 22, 067 
RR PL 10, 259 
ED. ccnnemnmicnititnes 44, 088 
Middletown —-.-.- 29, 711 
New Britain_...... 73, 726 
New Haven__---- — 164,448 
nee 49, 460 
ye at 8,181 
OG cceecniceniiienenn 12, 694 
Stamford ~........ 74, 293 
Torrington ........ 27, 820 
Waterbury ~-.---~- 104, 477 
Borough of— 
Naugatuck ........ 17, 455 
Wallingford _._.___ 104, 477 
Town of— 
*Beacon Falls... 2, 067 
CREED cnnnttiunaihls 7, 470 


2 Not available. 





Conneécticut—Continued 
Town of—Continued 


*Cheshire _......___ 
*East Lyme________ 
*East Windsor______ 
*Griswold 
*Hamden 


*North Branford____ 
*North Haven_______ 
*Seymour 
. ee 
*Stonington 
*Thomaston_________ 


*Woodbridge 
Delaware: 
City of— 


Wilmington______.__ 
Town of— 


City of— 
Cedar Grove________ 
Niceville_......__.__ 
Panama City_____._- 
Georgia: 
City of— 


Bainbridge_______ = 
a ae - 
Winterville________ 
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Localities under limited rent control as of Oct. 1, 1952, showing their 1950 popu- 
lations (includes only communities for which continuation resolutions were 
received by the Office of Rent Stabilization through Sept. 29, 1952 )—Continued 


[*Indicates unincorporated locality ] 





lilinois: 

City of— 
Carbondale___—- aban 10, 921 
Chicago._____....-. 3, 620, 962 
Collinsville____.--- 11, 623 
Decatur_______..... 66, 269 
Earlville___....-... 1, 217 
East St. Louis_..~.- 82, 295 
Edwardsville__--—- 8, 776 
Freeport__..._.---~- 22, 467 
Harvard______.-... 3, 464 
eS eee 12, 083 
Madison_____.---_- 7, 963 
) | ey aeeraens 10, 459 
eye: ee 16, 957 
PORRG....nwtiisindtc 3, 795 
Springfield____-____ 81, 628 
ees 6, 226 

Village of— 
Bethalto______--.-___ 2,115 
Bourbonnais-._...-.. .______ 
SE es 794 
Cedar Point__..___ - 296 
East Carondelet______ 401 
Fairmont City. ~~~ 2, 284 
Grandview____..-._- 1, 349 
|, Rese ere 1, 909 
Kangley___......-._- 296 
BORNE ccewluwicuaad 537 
| Ee ee 439 
sees 1, 652 
Montgomery__-__-__~ 773 
North Utica___..-_-- 985 
aS eee 1, 795 
eS eS 411 
River Grove____—_-__- 4, 839 
Riverton. -.. 1,450 
ic ecncntistial 4, 766 
Rockdale_____.-..__- 1, 393 
Rutland______--_-___ 486 
Skokie_........_.__ 14, 882 
Southern View... - 898 
Summerfield_________ 378 
Washington Park... 5,840 
Williamson__________ 319 
Winthrop Harbor... 1, 765 

Indiana : 

City of— 
Charlestown ____-.-- 4, 785 
Geen... tials 13, 003 
coe 17, 882 

Michigan City__.._.___.-__- 28, 395 

Mishawaka_____-__-_-___ 82, 913 
South Bend___--.____ 115, 911 
Terre Haute____._--_ 64, 214 

Town of— 
Clarksville_____------ 5, 905 
New Carlisle____-__-- 983. 
jC OES ae eet 251 
Roseland ____-_—--_- 984 
Seelyville___...___-_- 89S 





Indiana—Continued 
Town of—Continued 
Walkerton_____-.____ 
West Terre Haute___- 
Iowa: 
City of— 


Kansas: 
City 06 Pratt... usesleu 
Kentucky : 
City of— 
Allensville__.__. -._ 


Louisiana : 
City of— 
Hammond______—-_ 


ee 
Biddeford_______-~- 
Brewer.......__... 


*East Millinocket__~ 
*Hermon____._..—._ 


*Mattawamkeag_—-__ 
*Millinocket______-_~ 


*Sanford__.........= 
Maryland: 
City of— 
Baltimore______.-- 


2, 102 
3, 357 


49, 671 
30, 613 


25, 115 


7, 523 


337 

9, 040 
4, TH0 
8, 977 
1,312 
1, 2538 
369, 129 
33, 651 
1, 001 
577 


8, 010 


9, TST 


31, 558 
20, 836 
6, 862 
40, 974 
8, 261 
10, 324 


996 
1, T52 
2, 809 
5, 890 
1, 728 
2, 548 

803 
5, T55 
1, 296 
3, 684 
1, 895 

15, 177 


949, 708 
37, 679 
18, 142 

7, O74 
36, 260 
12, 308 
10, 989 

6, 934 
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Localities under limited rent control as of Oct. 1, 1952, showing their 1950 popu- 
lations (includes only communities for which continuation resolutions were 
received by the Office of Rent Stabilization through Sept. 29, 1952 )—Continued 
[*Indicates unincorporated locality] 
Maryland—Continued Massachusetts—Continued 
Town of—Continued Town of—Continued 
Fairmount Heights_ 2, 097 *Berkley____.._____- 1, 284 
Gaithersburg___—-~- 5, 398 *Billerica__._._____-_ 11, 101 
Glen Echo__...---- 356 *Blackstone________ 1, 815 
Indian Head___-_--- 491 *Bolton_____— nil Se 956 
Riverdale_______.__ 5, 580 *Boylston___________ 1, 700 
Seat Pleasant. ._-_ 2, 255 *Bridgewater_______ 3, 445 
Walkersville_____-- 761 *Brookline__________ 57, 589 
County of— *Burlington_..______ 3, 250 
*Baltimore______—~- 270, 273 > EE aT 7. 465 
*Montgomery__-~-~—-- 23, 912 (Oars... 2c... 876 
Massachusetts : *Charlton____..____ 3, 136 
City of— *Chelmsford________ 9, 407 
Attleboro___.___--- 28, 809 *Cheshire________._- 2, 022 
Beverly_...—.--... 28, 884 *Clarksburg________ 1, 680 
Boston_____- eS 801, 444 *Concord__ 8, 623 
Brockton. .....i.id 62, 860 *Dalton__________ 4, 772 
Cambridge_......_.. 120, 740 *Dartmouth_________ 11,115 
Chelsea... ciliszsic 38, 912 *Dedham____.___..__ 18, 847 
Chicopee____ pialibatied 49, 211 Wena. sl 2, 499 
Wverett... as: 45, 982 *Dracut............. 8, 666 
Fall River___-.--- 111, 963 *Dudley____________ 5, 261 
Gloucester____-_--- 25, 167 *Raston____________ 6, 244 
Haverhill. __......«. 47, 280 *East Bridgewater.__ 4,412 
Holyoke__......... 54, 661 RE OP IRISEEN 1, 794 
Lawrence_____-_--_- 80, 536 *Fairhaven_________ 12, 764 
Leominster_..__---- 24, 075 *Falmouth__________ 2, 713 
J 97, 249 *Framingham_______ 28, O86 
0 ae oe 99, 738 *Franklin__...._.___ 8, 087 
Marlborough__-_-~-~ 15, 756 *Grafton____.___— 8, 281 
ror 66, 113 *Greenfield__________ 17, 349 
New Bedford___--_- 109, 189 (Oeetee i ls 2, 889 
Newburyport__.__--~ 14,111 *Groveland_______ - 2, 340 
North Adams____-~ 21, 567 "Hadley... si us 2, 6389 
Northampton__-~_- 29, 063 *Hamilton__________ 2, 764 
i. | reeves 53, 348 *Hinsdale________ Sa 1, 560 
Guiney........ duis 83, 835 —< es ud 5, 975 
Eo 36, 763 *Hopedale__________ 3, 479 
Salem-__._--__ pide 41, 880 *Hopkinton_________ 3, 486 
Somerville__._....... 102,351 *Huntington________ 1, 257 
Springfield__..______ 162, 399 *Ipswich____...___ 6, 895 
TRbeR eke 40, 109 *Lancaster________- 3, 601 
WROD. . oto ait 47,187 Tee ese cull 4, 820 
Westfield__________ 20, 962 *Littleton________.__ 2, 349 
Woterm._.........is 20, 492 *Manchester________ 2 868 
Village of West Stock- *Mansfield_____ ” 7, 184 
eereee. dois 1, 165 *Marblehead___-___ 13, 765 
Town of— *Maynard_______— i , 690 
<a 7,152 *Mendon______ itn 1, 619 
*Acushnet_____..__. 4,401 *Merrimac______-___ 2, 804 
*Ashland___._..___. 8, 500 *Methuen____...—.- 24,477 
of |. Pe 11, 554 Fe 15, 442 
*Amesbury______-_. 10, 851 *Millbury___....-... 8, 349 
°ARGOVEP sce es, 12, 437 af Re ee 22. 395 
*Arlington__._._ 44, 353 *Nahant__ — » 2, 679 
* Aubert se ili ua 8, 840 *Natick___......_- 19, 838 
a a 3, 107 *Norfolk___-________ 2, 704 
*Barre satel 8, 406 *North Attleborough- 12, 146 
*Belchertown_______ 4,487 *Northborough______ 1, 442 
*Bellingham_.__ ____ 4, 100 *Northbridge________ 10, 476 
<P 27, 381 *North Brookfield___ 3, 444 
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Localities under limited rent control as of Oct. 1, 1952, showing their 1950 popu- 
lations (includes only communities for which continuation resolutions were 
received by the Office of Rent Stabilization through Sept. 29, 1952 )—Continued 


[*Indicates unincorporated locality] 


Massachusetts—Continued 
Town of—Continued 


*Peabody____------- 
*Pepperell and East 

Pepperell ___----- 
*Petersham____-_--- 
*Plainville_..__._-._- 
*Plymouth.......... 
*Princeton______—-- 
*Rehobeth___-___---- 
*Rockland_ 
*Roekport_____----- 
CPT ee 
*Rutland________--- 
*Salisbury____-_---- 
*Sandwich____-_— ~~ 
Sond condicbuiit 
*Seekonk_________-- 
EE ee SEES 
es 
*Shrewsbury____--_- 


*Southborough___-_- 
*Southbridge____—_- 


*Stoughton______-_- 
*Sturbridge_________ 
*Sutton__- 
*Swampscott_____.-- 
*Swansea__.___.—_. 
*Tewksbury- 
*Tyngsboro________- 
OTe sek. es 
i). Eee? 
6, ne 
dns cencnsedhaiad 
*Washington_____.__ 
*Watertown________ 
Wrenner... ii 
*West Bridgewater__ 
*West Brookfield_.__ 
*Westford__________ 
*Westminster_ 
*West Springfield —- 
*Westwood________- 
*Weymouth_________ 
*Whitman______ Rival 
*Wilbraham______-- 
*Williamsburg______ 
*Winchendon_______ 
*Winchester________ 
*Wrenthan____ lull 
Michigan: 
City of— 


Benton Harbor_ -_- 
Midland____.-_____ 
St. Clair Shores___- 
St. Joseph__.___._- 


2 Not available. 


oe > 
Bs 
— 


BSZ 


fone 
£ees 


> 


7 
4, 271 
10, 594 


x 
Py 
& 


2, 760 
17,519 
7,027 
13, 229 
11, 146 


° 


3, 102 
11, 580 
6,121 
7, 505 
2, 059 
2, 656 
7, 007 
9, 109 
7,517 
281 
37, 329 
13, 16 
4, 059 
1, 674 
4, 262 
2, 768 
20, 438 
5, 837 
2, 690 
8, 413 
4, 008 
2, 056 
6, 585 
15, 509 
5, 341 


10, 406 
18, 769 
14, 285 
19, 823 
10, 223 





Minnesota: 
City of— 


International Falls_ 
Minneapolis _______ 
North Mankato_-__-_ 
Owatonna __-__-__- 
a) yee 
ee er 
South St. Paul__-_-- 
Village of— 
pee 
Centerville _._____- 
Champlin____--_--- 
Cirele Pines __. ~~ 
Golden Valley__--- 
Mahtomedi_____ aie 
Sy ee ee * 
St. Paul Park__--~~- 
Waite Park__-__--_- 
Missouri: 
City of— 
Beverly Hills__-_-- 
Brentwood —_-____~— 
CRROn Lksiosk. uk 
Ferguson__—..---_- 
Flordell Hills... _- 
Florissant... - 
Jefferson City ...-- 
Jennings —_...-_- = 
Maplewood_______- 
Overland ..._.._--~- 
Pagedale_..._____- 
Pine Lawn___ ~~~ 
Richmond Heights 
Rock. Hi... 
ee SS 
St. Joseph... 
Cs Rete atnatiitiniins 
University City__ ~~ 
Valley Park__----- 
Wellston ___- 
Town of Kimmswick__- 
Village of— 
Country Club Hills 
Eilmdale____....-- 
Hillsdale_______--- 
Marvin Terrace____ 
Pasadena_______-_- 
Velda Village_____- 
*County of Cole_______- 
Montana: 
City of— 
hy ae CRS 
Missoula.......... 
County of *Cascade___- 


311, 349 
15, 909 


1, 371 
209 
828 
(*) 

5, 551 

1, 375 

2, 693 

2,438 

1, 639 


938 

7, 405 
16, 035 
11, 573 
1,214 
3, 737 
25, 0989 
15, 282 
13, 416 
11, 566 
3, 866 
6, 425 
15, 045 
3, SAT 
4, 557 
78, 588 
856, 796 
39, 892 
2, 956 
9, 396 
207 
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Localities under limited rent control as of Oct. 1, 1952, showing their 1950 popu- 
lations (includes only communities for which continuation resolutions were 
received by the Office of Rent Stabilization through Sept. 29, 1952 )—Continued 


[*Indicates unincorporated locality ] 


New Hampshire: New Jersey—Continued 
City of— Borough of—Continued 

Bestin 6... nintiidntinw 16, 615 Emerson_._....---- 1, 744 
Manchester __.---. 82, 732 Fair Lawn___.---~- 23, 885 
Town of— Fairview. ....-.~-. 8, 661 
*Gorham__....-.... 2, 639 uct, 500......--tsinsshe 11, 648 
*Lancaster____..... 2, 296 Freehold__.__-..--- 7, 550 
*Northumberland_-_-_ 2,779 Frenchtown___-__-- 1, 305 
New Jersey: Garwood____....--- 4, 622 
City of— Gibbsboro_____--~~. 9066 
Atlantic City... 61, 657 Glassboro___....-.- 5, 867 
Bayonne__...-.... 77, 203 Hammonton___- ~~~. 8, 411 
Camden... seis. 124, 555 Hasbrouck Heights_ 9, 181 
Clifttes....... Jn<i.. 64, 511 Hawthorne_____---- 14, 816 
East Orange__.__... 79, 340 Highland Park_--~-. 9, 721 
Egg Harbor City _- 3, 838 Hillsdale_____------ 4,127 
Elizabeth_____-.... 112, 817 Hopewell_____------ 1, 869 
Englewood______~~ 23, 145 Jamesburg_____--~- 2, 307 

Garfield _......... 27, 550 Lawnside___.-__-- és 1, 56 
Gloucester City. -- 14, 357 Lee@ies........siiss 7,378 
Hackensack __---.. 29, 219 Lindonwold___--__- 3, 479 
Hoboken___..----- 50, 676 Little Ferry__..-~--. 4, 955 
Jersey City....... 299, 017 i cee 15, 392 
Lambertville _.... 4,477 Longport___..-.-~-- 618 
Linden ...wadaih wc 30, 644 Magnolia____.._--~~. 1, 883 
fl ee 1, 925 Manville_____...--- 8, 597 
Margate City... -~ 4, 715 Maywood_____-_---- 8, 667 
Millville _......... 16, 041 Metuchen_____-----. 9, 879 
Newerk...isxiins 438, 776 Middlesex____.__--_. 9, 943 
New Brunswick_- 38, 811 Midland Park__.-_~ 5, 164 
OPraRGO no sissies 38, 087 Milford... .siieuis 1, 012 
REE ers er 57, T02 Montvale______----. 1, 856 
POR aesen davis tctnintits 139, 336 Moonachie_________. 1, 775 
Perth Amboy. ~~ 41, 330 National Park__~-~-~- 2, 419 
Pleasantville... 11, 938 New Milford __- _~ 6, 006 
RahWAS. <..Linnsckn 21, 290 North Arlington_—__ 15, 970 
Somers Point... - 2, 480 North Haledon___-. 3, 550 
PRIOR... ncn tshiliien 128, 009 Northvale_________- 1, 455 
Union Citys. ..... 55, 537 OGakiga.........4s84ic 4, 889 
Ventnor City... 8, 158 Co es 8, 665 
Vineland__________ 8, 155 Palisades Park. — 9, 635 
Woodbury___----- ‘“ 10, 931 Paramus_-___~~.-~-- 6, 268 
Borough of— Paulsboro_________— 7, 842 
ye re San 2,117 Pennington_-______- 1, 682 
BINED isk <ontavietn 644 Pine . Hill____--__-- 2, 546 
Bellmawr......~.. 5, 213 Pompton Lakes_-_-__. 654 
Bergenfield______-- 17, 647 Princeton____._-__- 12, 230 
IE scnnientninetionieiintads 2, 389 Prospect Park ___-_- 5, 242 
SEER <cccscraunioommants 7, 662 Rartes......iisiii. 5,131 
Brooklawn____---- 2, 262 Ridgefield_________-_ 8, 312 
Caldwell_ i... 6, 270 River Edge________. 9, 204 
Calises ..cc0n tis 623 Roosevelt___..____- 720 
Caristadt......2 iii 5, 591 Roselle______-._--_. 17, 681 
Carteret__......_--. 13, 0B0 Runnemede______-_-_. 4,217 
Chesilhurst__.---~-~. 314 Sayreville_________- 10, 338 
Te oe 8, 023 Somerville__.___-___. 11, 571 
Cliffside Park. __- 17, 116 South Bound Brook_ 2, 905 
PR SO 13,013 South Plainfield____ 8, 008 
East Newark ____~_- 2,173 South River___.___- 11, 308 
East Rutherford____ 7, 438 Swedesboro________. 2, 459 
Edgewater_____--__. 3, 952 Union Beach____--_ 3, 636 





a 
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Localities under limited rent control as of Oct. 1, 1952, showing their 1950 popu- 
lations (includes only communities for which continuation resolutions were 
received by the Office of Rent Stabilization through Sept. 29, 1952 )—Continued 


[*Indicates unincorporated locality } 


New Jersey—Continued 

Borough of —Continued 
Wallington__._____- 
West Patterson____. 
Woodlynne______-_- 
Wood Ridge_______. 

Town of— 
Belleville__....____. 


Irvington______.__.. 
) rears 
Montclair__........ 
Is visnccalbictaainsiiphinmaniett 
Phillipsburg_______- 
Secaucus_.......... 
Westfield__._______. 
West New York____- 
West Orange_______ 
Village of— 
Ridgefield Park____. 
South Orange_____ saa 
Township of— 
RN Pa 
*Bridgewater_____-_. 
nn «Ce 
*Cedar Grove____--_ 
*Cranbury._....... a 
*Cranford___.._..... 
< CC, eects 
*East Brunswick___- 
*East Hanover_____~ 


*Hamilton (Mercer 
ett Bale “ 
*Hamilton (Atlantic 
ale ae 
a «(il 


*Little Falls_.__._- +e 
*Livingston_____-___. 
*Lynhurst_____-_-~~. 


*North Bergen____~- — 
*North Brunswick__-_ 
*Piscataway____ ~~~. 
a ntl, Ce 
*Rochelle Park ___-_- 
*South Brunswick__-_ 
*South Hackensack__ 
*Teaneck___..___-_ vt 


8, 910 
3, 931 
2, 776 
6, 283 


82, 019 
49, 307 

1,118 

5, 566 
13, 490 
59, 201 
39, 952 
43, 927 


— 

QO nt OD bat ¢ 
-1 
aes 


? 


Hge2 


—s 


. 


ES I ee ee 
or 
~! 
£iz 


bt 
= 


BE 


_ 


pSeooomle & 


= mh SO Oe 


BSnee soe 


BSIESREzaszeeese22 5 


= 
> 





New Jersey—Continued 

Township of—Continued 

|, ET oe 

*Woodbridge________ 

af | re 
New Mexico: 

City of— 
Albuquerque____-__~ 
I err 

Town of Lake Arthur__ 

Village of Espanola____ 

County of *Chaves_____ 

North Carolina: 
City of— 
a cereeereees 
Elizabeth City. _- 
Goldsboro _..-__- 
Rocky Mount _____ 
Spencer........_.. 
Town of— 
Past Spencer___ _- 
Edenton______----_ 
Fuquay Springs_--—-~ 
GarnePes oc hws 
PING. coc 
North Dakota: 
City of— 


Grand Forks. ~~ 
Jamestown____---_- 
Ohio: 
City of— 


Bergholz _....----- 
Brooklyn__._...... 
Cincinnati____---- 
Cleveland _....---- 


Holloway_--------~- 
Lincoln Heights__- 
Lockland___------- 
Newark _.......... 
Orrville ........... 
St. Bernard___---- 
Smithfield____.---- 
Steubenville____--- 
Washington Court- 


Village of— 
Addyston__-..-.--- 
Barnesville___----~-- 


5, 102 
35, 758 
5, 590 


96, 815 
25, 738 
380 

1, 446 
29, 165 


71, 311 
12, O85 
21, 454 
27, 697 


3, 242 


2, 444 
4, 468 
1, 992 
1,180 
4, 486 


7, 298 
18, 640 
26, 836 
10, 697 


- 


HS Ben 


8B, 
Ri 2BR2 As 


coolant 
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Localities under limited rent control as of Oct. 1, 1952, showing their 1950 popu- 
lations (includes only communities for which continuation resolutions were 
received by the Office of Rent Stabilization through Sept. 29, 1952)—Continued 


[*Indicates unincorporated locality ] 


Ohio—Continued 
Village of—Continued 
Belmont__- 


Bridgeport___------ 
Brook Park__-.---- 
Chesapeake___-~_-_- 
Flushing 
Jacksonburg__-—-—- 

RiGee Biss s ctinwe 
Mingo Junction___-_. 
Mount Pleasant__-_-. 
Oak Harbor____---- 
PIpMetthh. nists 
Powhatan Point —- 
Magiené....iissuuls 
Sharonville______-__. 
Terrace Park___ ~~ 
Tiltonsville_____-__. 
Washingtonville____ 
Whitehall__..... -_. 
Windham___----_-_ 
Yellow Springs --- 

Oklahoma : 

City of— 
pi ee 
| Re vee 
, ES Tee 

Town of Stratford 

Pennsylvania: 

City of — 
PC a 
Arnold___ 
Carbondale 
Chester__ ov é 
Clairton 
Connelsville....__-_ 
Duquesne 
Jeanette 
Johnstown... 
Lancaster___....... 
McKeesport. __----~ 
Monessen___ —- 
Monongahela______. 
New Kensington___. 
Philadelphia___---~ 
Pittsburgh_. 
Pittston. 
Pottsville__________ 
ES 
Sunbury__—- 
Washington________ 


Borough of— 
Aliquippa__.._....-. 
Ambler. 
Ashland 
Aspinwall___.....-. 
pS eee 
I iinsenanziendadicabnies 
Baldwin___- 


17, 890 
1, 294 
1, 882 
1, 065 


17, 177 
10, 263 
16, 296 
66, 089 
19, 652 
13, 293 
17, 620 
16, 172 
63, 232 
63, 774 
1, 502 


17, 896 


8, 922 | 


25, 146 


2, 071, GOS 


676, 806 
15, 012 
23, 640 

125, 536 
15, 570 
26, 280 
59, 953 


26, 132 
4, 565 








Pennsylvania—Continued 
Borough of—Continued 
Barnesboro_______— 
Beallsville_________ 
Belle Vernon___-~-~- 
Benson______-___- = 
Bentleyville______-_ 
Bessemer__......-— 


Brackenridge___-__ _. 
Braddock____.._._ 
Braddock Hills___-- 
Brentwood_________ 
Bridgeport______-__ 
Bridgeville_________ 
Brownsville___.____ 
California__........ 
Canonsburg____--_- 
3, 
Central City____---. 
Centreville_____ — 
Ceara... 
Coal Center___._---~ 
CRN  nctncanse 
Columbia._.......... 
Conshohocken___—__ 
Coraopolis_____-_-- 
IID csi oes ceearen 
Dale 
Dawson__ on 
Dickson City_ ~~~ 
Donora earal — 
Dravosburg—- 
Dunbar ig 
Dunlevy yes. BF 21 Bee 
Dunmore__- aauaiied 
Dupont_ eeicierty Se 
SPINE i. <.-sertindeustientasie 
East Conemaugh. -- 
East Mauch Chunk 
East McKeesport. —_ 
East Petersburg— _- 
East Pittsburgh __ 
Sddystone________- 
Edwardsville_ 
Elizabethtown __—_-_ 
Elieworth.._........ 
Ellwood City .—-~- 


Export “218 
Fayette City__ 
Verndale........... 
= ae 
So > ainerna 
Frackville__ hte 
PORE nie et 
GINS, oo cicee as 

Geistown 


3, 159 
2,165 
1, 679 
878 
6,178 
16, 488 
1, 965 
12, 535 
5, 827 
5, 650 
7, 643 
2, 831 
12, 072 
12, 105 
1, 935 
5, 845 
9, 872 
nS4+ 
1,170 
11, 993 
10, 922 
10, 498 
1, 758 
3, 310 


pete 
(Pr 


8, 948 
12, 186 
, T86 
1, 363 
879 
305 

4,107 

6, 655 

4,101 

3, 132 

3,171 

1, 268 

5, 259 

3,014 

6, 686 

5, O83 

1, 670 
12, 945 

6, 750 

1, 520 

1, 690 

1, 404 

2,619 

1, 909 

5, 35 

6, 541 

1, 833 

3, 102 

2,148 


“* 
vw 
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Localities under limited rent control as of Oct. 1, 1952, showing their 1950 popu- 
lations (includes only communities for which continuation resolutions were 
received by the Office of Rent Stabilization through Sept. 29, 1952) —Continued 


{*Indicates unincorporated locality] 


Pennsylvania—Continued 
Borough of—Continued 
Gilberton_______.__ 
Girardsville_____.__ 
Glassport___-- Pane 
Glenfield______.—.-- 
Glenolden_____- — -— 
Glen Rock _-__---~- 
Hamburg__-_--_~-- 
Hastings: — 2. iu 
Hatboro____-_-__-- 38 
Heidelburg__-—_—— —- 
Homestead_____- --_ 
Hooversville______- 
Hughestown____--- 
) | SER sees OEE 
Jenkintown_____._- 
| ES 
) EER ee 


eo Eee 
Larksville________- 
Leetsdale_____..___ 
Lehighton_________ 
Lewisburg____..--- 
|g ale: Se Rape ee, 
Lorain_ a AX 
Mahanoy City_____ 
Marcus Hook_____~ 
Masontown $e. 
Mauch Chunk___-- 
Maytield__ ae 
MceKees Rocks 
Middleport 
Millbourne___ ha 
Millvale IB 
Minersville ne. 
Mohnton__ yd 
I ad oo 
Montgomery-_--_-_--- 
EE eae 
Mount Carbon_____ 
Mount Penn_______ 
ibe cseneh tines 
Nanty-Glo____.___ 
New Eagle_____._. 
New Philadelphia__ 
Norristown________ 
North Belle Vernon_ 
North Braddock____ 
North Charleroi____ 
North Irwin __-___~ 
Northumberland __- 
SE ee 
A RS | 
Palmerton_________ 
Parryville._...... 
eee ALES. 


Phoenixville___—--- 
Pine Grove______-- 


2, 641 
3, S64 
8, T07 
870 

6, 450 
1,477 
3, 805 
1, 846 
4, 78S 
2, 250 
10, 046 
1, 240 
1, S88 
4, 228 
5, 130 
2, 535 
2,551 
7, 731 
258 

7, 487 
6, 360 
2, 411 
6, 565 
5, 268 
1, 598 
1, 406 





10, 934 | 
3, 843 | 
4, 550) | 
2, 950 | 
2, 273 | 

16, 241 

2 | 

901 | 
7, 287 | 
7, 783 | 
2, 004 
7, 415 
2, 166 
3, 965 

302 
3, 685 

16, 437 
5, 425 
2, 316 
2, 200 

38, 126 





Pennsylvania—Continued 
Borough of—Continued 


sn 5, 857 
Port Carbon____-_- 3, 024 
Port Matilda___.___ 685 
3 14 ee 4, T56 
i eR A 4, 371 
Pottstown _....-_-— 22, 589 
yA SERRE See 1, 729 
Quakertown_______ 5, 673 
Rankin_____- oh 6, 941 
gS eae 5,119 
Ee ee 3, 751 
Ringtown _...-_--- 835 
ee 1, 396 
See 5, 856 
Sayre eS SARS 7, 735 
Scalp Level ___----- 1, 756 
Scottdale ~~. ..-____ 6, 249 
Selingsgrove —_____ 3,514 
Sellersville _._---_- 2, 373 
Sharpsburg —_----- 7, 296 
Shenandoah —______ 15, 704 
Souderton rae ed 4,521 
South Connelsville_ 2,610 
South Fork. __--_-- 2, 616 
Spangler its, FAM SS 3, 013 
Springdale Riinierees 4, 939 
Stoystown __--_  -- 17 
Sugar Notch 2, 002 
Swissvale __ i. 16, 488 
Swoyersville _.____ 7, 795 
Tamaqua . valde 11, 508 
Tarentum we te 9,540 
Taylor pe 7.176 
Throop 5, S61 
Topton 1, 572 
Tower City 4 2, O54 
Trafford ma 8, 965 
Turtle Creek : 12, 263 
Upland Se Se 4, 081 
Vanderbilt ______ 937 
Vanderxgrift A430 $14 9, 524 
Vandling —- arte 722 
Verena ...... Al 4, 325 
Versailles ___ ‘ 2, 454 
RR 1, 850 
Warrior Run____-- 1, 056 
ba 2, 622 
Weissport —____ as 674 
West Brownsville_ 1, 610 
West Chester______ 15, 168 
West Conshohocken_ 2, 482 
West Elizabeth___- 1,137 
West Homestead___ 8, 257 
West Kittanning___ 910 
West Mifflin.______ 17, 985 
West Newton ___--- 3, 619 
West Pittston _____ 7, 230 
Wilmerding —~____-- 5, 325 
Windber __________ 8, 010 
Lt ee RES 6, 280 
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Localities under limited rent control as of Oct. 1, 1952, showing their 1950 popu- 
lations (includes only communities for which continuation resolutions were 
received by the Office of Rent Stabilization through Sept. 29, 1952)—Continued 


{*Indicates unincorporated locality] 


Pennsylvania—Continued 
Borough of—Continued 
FREED. cncintsctenetiiainecdl 
Youngsville ~~~. 
Town of— 
East Vandergrift__ 
Schuylkill Haven_ 
Village of— 
West Pittsburgh _ 
Township of— 
,  (‘é(t hc 
|, PS 


*Conemaugh (Cam- 

bria County) —-~-~ 
 «i(“‘(éiR REP 
a TS 
*East Cocalico______ 
*East Huntingdon__- 
CE inndibeaianhinatien 
*Elizabeth.......... 
*Fairview__...... 


a Cds: 
a 
PI x cccvenihuniienbidin 
(ts PRR es 
*Harmony-__-_-_- iia 
: sCtiC«Ct 
CE icnimennsiinh 
On nicescttuidieetaand 
*Jenner (Somerset 
Cb) ae rs 
a Re Oe 
*Lower Chichester__ 
*Lower Pottsgrove__ 
*Lower Yoder _ 
CEE. qaninianamaiine 
a «Centre 
ae yy CE 
a 
*Nockamixon_______ 
*North Manheim-_—-_- 
*North Strabane_— _- 


*Plymouth__........ 
CR ateteccetnt-behanss 
*Richland (Alle 

gheny County) -—_- 
a RES OE 
*Rostrayer_...... 
*Sewickley___....-- 
(EE 
*South Fayette__ ~~ 
*South Strabane___- 


11, 068 
1, 944 


1, 625 
6, 597 


(*) 


560 
10, 743 
3, O34 
1, 578 
5, 846 
1,217 
22, 85-4 


2, 219 
3, 454 
849 
3, 044 
5, 984 
1,516 
9, 978 
1, 201 
4, 292 
8, 575 
2,314 
12, 040 
1, 015 
3, 454 





Pennsylvania—Continued 
Township of—Continued 
*South Versailles___ 
*Springdale______..- 
*Springettsbury__—-- 


*Susquehanna___-_-__ 
*Tredyffrin______--- 
ag |, ETE ree 
*Upper Burrell__--- 
*Upper Darby___—-- 
*Washington_____-_- 
*West Caln__-__---- 


| 
*Willistown______ ~~ 
*County of Raleigh. 
Puerto Rico: 
City of San Juan__.- ~~~ 
Municipality of— 
pe eee 
pS ere 
Aguadilla__...._-_- 
Aguas Buenas___-._. 
Aibonito___....--.- 


PSS er 
Barceloneta_____.__ 
Bayamon.......... 
Cabo Rojo.......-- 
2 eee 


| Se " 


i ceriiitenentitiaictesie! 
 — ssa 
GID ccccncsbiieiinennee 
Guayanilla__.....- 
ell ee 
IED ses snatien to A enna 
Humacao —__----.. 
BE ieeevcictantinteilineren 
pa re 
Juana Diaz. 
, 7 


Los Piedros__.___- 
Luquilla -._...-... 
Manati _.......... 


BE cow vecagmetinibsuneted 


75, 361 


BER 
£328 


wemwmourn & 
a 
S 


et ee 
- 2 


SSRESheee 


was 


- 


11, 749 
15, 336 
4, 833 
17, 402 
16, 395 
2, 482 
10, 851 
29, 113 
2,318 
4, 743 
8, 285 
29, 951 
10, 807 
2, 872 
3, 150 
2, 255 
30, 449 
1, 363 
1, 241 
58, 044 
1, 961 
21, 019 
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Localities under limited rent control as of Oct. 1, 1952, showing their 1950 popu- 
lations (includes only communities for which continuation resolutions were 
received by the Office of Rent Stabilization through Sept. 29, 1952 )—Continued 


{*Indicates unincorporated locality] 


Puerto Rico—Continued 
Municipality of—Continued 





Naransite...._....... 2, 358 
Orocovis._._........ 21,181 
5. re 18, 851 
Penuelas........... 14, 931 
EEE 99, 492 
Quebradillas ___-_-_ 13, 712 
_ eee 1, 065 
Rio Grande____--- 2, 623 
Sabana Grande____ 4, 867 
SESS 4, 367 
San Lorenzo___ 29, 248 
San Sebastian_____ 5, 206 
Santa Isabel____ _ 13, 478 
, i” ERR TES: 1, 392 
| a” ERR 15, 761 
Trujillo Alto______ 1, 082 
Sees 46, 625 
.. Sees 28, 925 
Vega Baja___=____ 16, 521 
, RENT FEES SS 3, O85 
 _—_iia = 1, 499 
(| ere 33, T08 
Rhode Island: 
City of— 
Central Falls______ 23, 550 
Cepeee............ 55, 060 
Pawtucket __._--__ 81, 436 
Providence________ 248, 674 
Woonsocket______- 50, 211 
Town of— 
*Barrington________ 8, 246 
.  —_—__a ase 12, 320 
*Burrillville _._____ 8, T74 
*Coventry_......... 9, 869 
*Cumberland_______ 12, 842 
*East Greenwich___-_ 4, 923 
*East Providence____ 35, 871 
*Johnston___.....__ 12, 725 
<  ———— as 11, 270 
*Little Compton____ 1, 556 
*North Smithfield___ 5, 726 
*Smithfield______-___ 5, 726 
*Warren _.......... 8, 513 
*Westerly__________ 12, 380 
*West Warwick_____ 19, 096 |- 





South Carolina: 
*County of Charleston__ 3, 359 
South Dakota: 


City of— 
Aberdeen_____-_--- 21, 051 
I icinntesinrtnnctnenimnee 12, 788 
Sioux Falls_____-_- 52, 696 
Tennessee : 
City of Memphis____--- 396, 000 
Oak Ridge (by Anderson 
County Court) ~----- 30, 229 
Vermont : 
City of— 
Burlington___...-~- 33, 155 
Winooski___-----__ 6, 734 








Washington: 
City of— 
Arlington............ 1, 635 
Walla Walla_______ 24,102 
*County of Snohomish__ 25, 219 
West Virginia: 
City of— 
Anmoore______.____ 1, 388 
Benwood______.____ 3, 485 
a 1, 068 
Bluefield_______.___ 21, 506 
Se irertistienticnmnineees 3, 758 
Clendenin_____.____ 1, 475 
Farmington________ 82 
Follansbee_________ 4, 435 
| 4, 320 
McMechen_______ 3, 518 
Moundsville________ 14, 772 
Se 3, 314 
Parkersburg___.____ 29, 684 
Princeton _______ ___ 8, 279 
St. Albans_________ 9, 870 
Stonewood________ 2, 066 
_  —aee a 3, 992 
eee 1, 257 
Town of— 
Cedar Grove______ 1, 738 
Ceredo ____________ 1, 399 
Chesapeake________ 2, 566 
East Bank ________ 735 
Glasgow___._______ 881 
Grant Town_______ 1, 2% 
Granville__________ 1, 004 
pe 2,515 
Mitchell Heights___ 185 
Monongah_____ a 1, 622 
Montgomery__-____ 3, 484 
New Cumberland___ 2,119 
Northfork _..______ QO4 
Sa 457 
Ridgeley__ _.______ 1, 74 
West Milford______ 401 
Township of— 
*Anawailt .......... 1, 383 
*Bramwell _________ 1, 587 
Pai ciciasthcmabtnciinesan 1, 650 
(OS 1, 271 
*Keystone__________ 2, 594 
*Kimball___________ 1,359 
*Matoaka__________. 1, 008 
*Oakvale__._...__.. 239 
*Rhodell _._._______ 829 
*West Logan___ __- 1, 652 
County of— 
(a 69, 146 
*McDowell __-__-_-~ 31, 774 
*Mereer............. 41, 464 
*Monongalia_______- 82, 293 
*Ralsign ............- 72,172 


